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The Chevalier d Auriac. 


By S. Levetr YEAts. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JUSTICE OF M. DE RONE. 


, ILLE DIABLES! Lost again! The devil runs in those 

dice!’ and De Gomeron, with an impatient sweep of his 
hand, scattered the little spotted cubes on io the floor of the 
deserted and half-ruined hut, wherein we were beguiling the 
weariness of our picket duty before La Fére, with a shake of our 
elbows, and a few flagons of wine, captured from Monsieur the 
King of Navarre, as we, in our folly, called him still. 

A few days before we had cut out a convoy which the Béarnais 
was sending into the beleaguered town. Some of the good things 
the convoy bore found their way to the outposts; and on the 
night I speak of we had made such play with our goblets that it 
was as if a swarm of bees buzzed in my head. As for De 
Gomeron, he was in no better case, and his sun-tanned face was 
burning a purple red with anger at his losses and the strength of 
the D’Arbois, both of which combined to give a more than usually 
sinister look to his grim and lowering features. In short, we were 
each of us in a condition ripe for any mischief: I hot with wine 
and the fire of five-and-twenty years, and De Gomeron sullenly 
drunk, a restrained fury smouldering in his eyes. 

We had been playing by the light of a horn lantern, and as 
the flame of it flickered to and fro in the wind, which bustled in 
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unchecked through a wide gap in the wall of the hut, where the 
remains of a door clung to a bent and twisted hinge, the shadow 
of De Gomeron on the wall behind him moved its huge outlines 
uneasily, although the man himself sat silent and still, and there 
was no word spoken between us. Hideous and distorted, this 
phantom on the wall may have been the soul of De Gomeron, 
stolen out of the man’s body and now hovering behind him, 
instinct with evil; and this conceit of mine began to appear a 
reality, when I turned my glance at the still figure of my 
companion, showing no sign of life, except in the sombre glitter 
of the eyes that gazed at me steadily. 

I knew little of De Gomeron, except that he was of the 
Camargue, and had followed the fortunes of D’Aumale from 
Arques to Ivry, from Ivry to the Exile in the Low Countries, and 
that he held a commission from the duke as captain in his guards. 
He carried a ‘de’ before his name, but none of us could say where 
his lands lay, or of what family he came; and it was shrewdly 
suspected that he was one of those weeds tossed up by the storms 
of the times from the deep where they should have rotted for 
ever. There were many such as he, canaille who had risen from 
the ranks; but none who bore De Gomeron’s reputation for 
intrepid courage and pitiless cruelty, and even the hardened 
veterans of Velasco spoke with lower tones when they told of his 
deeds at the sack of Dourlens and the pillage of Ham. Of our 
personal relations it is enough to say that we hated each other, 
and would have crossed swords ere now but for the iron discipline 
maintained by De Rone—a discipline the bouquet of which I had 
already scented, having escaped by the skin of my teeth after my 
affair with De Gonnor, who trod on my toe at the General’s levée, 
and was run through the ribs at sunrise the next morning, near 
the pollard elms, hard by the Red Mill on the left bank of the 
Serre. 

Up to the time this occurred I had been attached to De Rone’s 
staff, with ten or twelve other young gentlemen whose pedigrees 
were as long as their swords; but after the accident to De 
Gonnor—my foot slipped and I thrust a half inch too low—I was 
sent with the stormers to Laon, and then banished to the outposts, 
thinking myself lucky to escape with that. 

At any rate, the outpost was under my command. Imagine, 
therefore, my disgust when I found that De Gomeron had been 
detached to examine into and report upon my charge. He did 
this morecver in so offensive a manner, hectoring here and 
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hectoring there, that I could barely restrain myself from parading 
him on the stretch of turf behind the thorn hedge that fenced in 
the enclosure to the hovel. The very sight of that turf used to 
tempt me. It was so soft and springy, so level and true, with no 
cross shadows of tree trunks or mottled reflections of foliage to 
spoil a thrust in tierce. 

Our feelings towards each other being as they were, it would 
seem odd that we should have diced and drunk together ; but the 
situation was one of armed peace; and, besides, time had to be 
killed, as for the past week M. de Réthelois, formerly as lively 
as a cricket, had kept himself close as a nun of Port Royal behind 
the walls of La Fére, and affairs were ineffably dull. I was 
certain, however, that we should soon break into open quarrel, and 
on this night, whether it was De Gomeron’s manner of losing or 
whether it was the D’Arbois I cannot tell, but I felt a mad anger 
against the man as he sat staring at me, and it was all I could do 
to restrain myself from flinging the lees of the wine in my glass 
in his face and abiding the result. I held myself in with an 
effort, drumming with my fingers on the table the while, and at 
last he spoke in an abrupt and jarring voice : 

‘What says the score ?’ 

I looked at the once blank card on which I had jotted down 
the points and passed it to him with the answer: ‘ One hundred 
and twenty livres of Paris, M. Gomeron.’ 

‘De Gomeron, if you please, M. d’Auriac. Here is your 
money, see it is not. Tournois,’ and ‘he slid a rouleau across the 
table towards me. I made no effort to take it; but, looking at 
the man with a sneer, gave answer: ‘I was not aware that they 
used the de in the Camargue, monsieur.’ 

‘Young fool!’ I heard him mutter between his teeth, and 
then aloud, ‘ Your education needs extension, Chevalier.’ 

‘There is space enough without,’ I answered hotly, laying my 
hand on my sword, ‘and no time like the present ; the moon is at 
her full and stands perfectly.’ We sprang to our feet at these 
words and stood facing each other. All thought of De Réne had 
flown from my mind, my one desire was to be face to face with 
the man on that patch of turf. Peste! I had much to learn in 
those days! 

We stood thus for a second, and then a short mirthless ‘ Ha! 
ha!’ burst from De Gomeron, and he made a turn to the corner 
of the room where his rapier leaned against the wall. It was at 
the moment of this action that we heard the quick challenge of 
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the sentry outside, the password as sharply answered, and the 
tramp of feet. 

The same idea flashed through both our minds—it must be 
the General, and De Gomeron gave expression to the thought. 

‘ Corbleu ! De Rone perhaps—the old bat on the wing. We 
must defer the lesson, Chevalier.’ 

I bowed and bit my lips in silence; there followed a shuffling 
of feet, and before a man could count two, Nicholas, the sergeant 
of our picket, with a file of men entered the hut, thrusting a 
couple of prisoners, a man and a woman, before them. 

‘Two birds from La Fére, my captain,’ and Nicholas with a 
salute to De Gomeron pointed to his prize. ‘We took them,’ he 
ran on, ‘at the ford near the Red Mill, and but for the moon they 
would have gone free; spies no doubt. The old one is M. le 
Mouchard, I swear. There is fox in every line of his face; and 
as for Madame there—so the old gentleman calls her—in time I 
warrant she will learn to love the camp of the Holy League,’ and 
the sergeant pushed the lantern so that it shone full on the lady’s 
face. A curious light came into De Gomeron’s eyes as he looked 
at her, and she shrank back at the sergeant’s words and action, 
whilst the old man strained at the cords that bound his wrists till 
the lines of the blue veins stood high out on his forehead. The 
soldiers had shown Madame this kindness, that she was unbound ; 
but her hood had fallen back, loosening in its fall a mass of chest- 
nut hair, and from this framework her eyes glanced from one to 
another of us, half in fear and half in anger. 

‘Messieurs!’ There was a tremble in the sweet voice, and 
there was light enough to see her colour come and go. ‘ Mes- 
sieurs! That man,’ she made a little gesture of infinite disdain 
towards Nicholas, ‘is lying. Weare no spies. It is true we are 
from La Fére, but all that we did was to try and escape 
thence 

‘To the camp of the Béarnais—eh, madame ?’ interrupted De 
Gomeron. _ 

‘To the camp of the King of France,’ she flashed back at him, 
a red spot rising on each cheek. ‘ Messieurs!’ she went on, ‘ you 
are gentlemen, are you not? You will let us go. Surely the 
Holy League wars not with women and old men ?’ 

The mention of the League stirred her companion and he gave 
tongue : 

‘The Holy League!’ he exclaimed with a savage scorn. 
‘Madame, though we stand delivered unto these sons of Belial, I 
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must speak, for my heart is full. Yea! Shall my lips be sealed 
before the enemies of the Lord! The Holy League! Ha! ha! 
There is no Holy League. It died at Ivry. There did the Lord 
God break it clean, as of old He shattered the Amorites of the 
mountains. Lo! Even now His own champion is at hand, and 
ere the morrow’s sun sets he shall smite these men of sin hip and 
thigh, as when the Chosen slew His enemies in Gibeon.’ 

‘ Corps du diable! A rope for the old Huguenot !’ exclaimed 
Nicholas, 

‘Thou swearest rightly, villain,’ and the fanatic glared at the 
sergeant with fierce eyes. ‘ Swear ever so by thy master, for thou 
art in truth a limb of the body of Sin.’ 

‘Thou shalt roast like a chestnut over a log fire for this,’ roared 
Nicholas, shaking his halberd at his adversary. ‘And thou in 
Hell,’ was the undaunted reply; ‘and the smell of thy burning 
will be as the scent of a savoury bakemeat to the Lord my God.’ 

So savagely prophetic was his tone ; so fierce a glance did the 
bound Huguenot cast at Nicholas that it burnt to cinders any 
reply he might have had ready and reduced him to a speechless 
fury. 

Madame shivered slightly; but meeting my eyes and the 
repressed laugh in them, a faint smile parted her lips. This was 
for an instant only, and her face was grave enough as she turned 
to her companion, speaking with a quiet dignity, ‘ There is a time 
for everything, mon pére—at present your speech isa trifle out of 
place.’ 

The beetle brows of the Huguenot met together as he gave 
reply— 

‘ There is no place which is out of place to testify ” but 
here De Gomeron cut in with his quick stern voice, ‘ Be silent, 
sir! or else a gag will stop your tongue,’ and then with a bow, 
‘Madame, it goes to my heart to detain you; but war is war, and 
we have no option. Will you not be seated? All that this poor 
hut affords is yours,’ and he bent low again, perhaps to hide the 
expression in his eyes. 

She made no effort to take the chair he offered, but burst out 
passionately : 

‘ Monsieur, I see you command here, and it is to you to whom 
I must appeal. Monsieur, I give you my word of honour we are 
no spies. The rules of war allow the ransom of prisoners, and 
anything you name will be paid. Monsieur, I pray you let 
us go,’ 


’ 
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Whilst she spoke my glance rested on De Gomeron’s face, and 
I saw that his eyes were drinking in her beauty greedily, and 
there was a look in them that recalled to my mind the stories of 
the sack of Ham. 

As she finished her appeal Madame turned towards the captain 
with a gesture of entreaty; but in this movement she too saw 
that in his voice and manner which paled her cheek to marble, 
and she made a half-irresolute step towards her companion as if 
for protection. De Gomeron observed this, and laughed under 
his heavy black moustache, and I felt that the strong wine and his 
evil heart were moving him to an atrocious deed. 

‘ Vertu de Dieu! Madame, but there are some things which 
have no price! And there is no ransom you could name which 
would tempt Adam de Gomeron to part with his prisoners—with 
one of them at any rate. Yow are no spy, I know: such eyes 
as yours were never made to count the strength of battalions. 
As for your friend there, we have means to make him tell us all 
about himself to-morrow; and you, ma mignonne, must not 
bruise your tender feet by walking through the night to the camp 
of Monsieur—the King of France. In a day or so, perhaps,’ he 
went on with a horrible smile, ‘ but not to-night. Come!’ and 
he stepped up to her. ‘Come, taste the D’Arbois—it is from 
your friends—and learn to love the poor soldiers of the Holy 
League.’ 

Saying this he attempted to pass his arm round her waist, but 
slipping from his grasp, and her cheeks aflame, Madame struck 
him across the face with the back of her hand, such a stroke as 
the wing of an angry dove might give. 

The rest was done in a flash, and De Gomeron reeled back 
with bleeding lips, staggered back to the very end of the room, 
where he would have fallen but for the support of the wall. It 
was in me to follow up my blow by passing my sword through the 
man, so mad was I in my fury ; but luckily for him Nicholas hung 
on my arm and saved the villain’s life. He righted himself at 
once, and passing his hand across his mouth, spoke to me quite 
coolly and collectedly, but with livid features. 

‘We finish this outside, sir; follow me,’ and picking up his 
rapier, which lay on the table, where he had thrown it on the 
entrance of the prisoners, De Gomeron stepped out of the door. 
In the excitement of the moment the men poured after him, and 
I was the last to follow. It came to me like lightning that the 
prisoners were unguarded, and slipping my dagger from its sheath, 
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I thrust its haft into Madame’s hand, and I saw that she under- 
stood from the thanks in her eyes. As I went out I heard the 
voice of the Huguenot: ‘ They shall die as they have lived—by 
the edge of the sword; and the Lord shall confound His enemies.’ 

It was but a stone-throw to the stretch of green, which 
extended as level as a tennis-court for a hundred paces or so, and 
then sloped gently downward towards the junction of the Serre 
and the Oise. Beyond rose the walls of La Fére, whose grey out- 
lines, lit up here and there by the flare of a lamp or fire, were 
clearly visible in the bright moonlight. So clear was this light, 
that I could distinctly make out the blue flowers of the patch of 
borage, which lay between the hut and the thorn ‘hedge, beyond 
which De Gomeron was awaiting me. When I came up I found 
him standing with his back to the moon. “He had thrown off his 
doublet, and was in his shirt sleeves, which were rolled up to his 
elbows, and Nicholas and the men stood a little on one side, 
utterly forgetful of the prisoners, and eager as bloodhounds to 
witness the coming fight. It took but a half minute to make 
myself ready, and borrowing a poniard from Nicholas to help me 
to parry, for De Gomeron held one in his left hand, and I was 
determined to give him no further advantage—he already had the 
light—I took my position. Then there was an angry little clash 
and our blades met, looking for all the world like two thin streaks 
of fire in the moonlight. I began the attack at once in the lower 
lines, but soon found that my adversary was a master of his 
weapon, and his defence was complete. We were both sober 
enough now, besides being in deadly earnest, and De Gomeron 
began to change his tactics and attack in his turn. He was more 
than cunning of fence, thrusting high at my throat to get as 
much of the reflection of the moon as possible on his blade, and 
so dazzle my eyes; but this was a game I had played before, and 
seeing this he disengaged, and making a beautiful feint, thrust 
low in tierce. The parry was just in time, but the point of his 
blade ripped me exactly over the heart, and dyed my shirt red 
with the blood of a flesh wound. The discipline of Nicholas and 
his men went to shreds at the sight of this, and there was a shout : 
‘ Croia Diew! He is lost!’ 

But a man’s knowledge is not to be counted by his years, and 
Maitre Touchet had himself placed a foil in my hand ere I was 
seven. The hair that stood between me and death as De 
Gomeron’s point touched me cooled me to ice, and knowing that 
in a long-continued contest youth must tell, I began to feign 
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retreat, and give back slowly, meaning to wind my opponent, and 
work him round to get a little of the moon in his eyes. De 
Gomeron took the bait and pressed his attack, with the result 
that he shifted his position of vantage, and in a while began to 
breathe heavily. At this point a cloud obscured the moonlight, 
and my opponent, springing back, called out: ‘ Hold! hold till 
the cloud passes. We cannot see.’ 

‘But I can, messieurs,’ answered a deep voice to our right. 
‘ What means this fool’s work ?’ and a tall figure, the white line 
of a drawn sword shining in its hand, stepped between us, coming, 
as it were, from nowhere. The cloud passed, and the moon was 
again brilliant and clear. The light fell on the commanding 
form before us, showing the high aquiline features and grizzled 
hair of De Rone himself. Nicholas and his men melted into thin 
air at the sight, and De Gomeron and I stood speechless, The 
wind caught the black plumes in the general’s hat, waving them 
silently in the air, and brought to us the faint clink of a chain-bit 
—De Rone had evidently stolen upon us on foot, leaving his 
horse at a distance. 

‘So this is how my outposts are kept?’ he said. ‘M. de 
Gomeron, you are the senior officer here, and I await your 
explanation. Mordiew! It is something that I do this.’ 

‘I command the guards of the Duc d’Aumale,’ began De 
Gomeron sullenly, but De Rone interrupted him in the same deep 
measured voice. 

‘I know that. Your explanation, or,’ and in fierce anger, ‘ by 
God! you will hang like a common thief by sunrise.’ 

‘A gentleman must defend his honour. Orders or no orders, 
General, there are times when one must fight. There was a 
matter in connection with some prisoners, and I was struck by M. 
d’Auriac. I have nothing further to say.’ 

‘ Now, M. d’Auriac, what have you to say ?’ 

‘The prisoners will, perhaps, explain to your Excellency why 
I struck this man.’ 

‘Take me te them.’ 

We gathered up our belongings, and, hastily dressing, led the 
way back to the hut. What De Gomeron’s thoughts were I know 
not, but my own reflections were none of the most cheerful. We 
all knew De Rone, and knew that, his mind once made up, nothing 
could turn him. De Gomeron had some chance of escape, as of 
a certainty I was the open aggressor; but for myself, I saw poor 
De Gonnor lying under the elm trees, taking his last look at the 
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sunlight, and my heart became like lead. But we had no great 
time for thought, as a few steps brought us to the door of the hut, 
where Nicholas and his men stood at the salute with scared faces. 
Another step took us in, and De Rone, with a curling lip, cast a 
glance around the room, at the emptied wine flasks and the dice, 
which latter one of the men had doubtless picked up, and placed 
in a small heap beside the rouleau I had won. But chairs, table, 
wine flasks, and dice were all the room contained, and there was 
reason enough for the extra length of visage that Maitre Nicholas 
and his knaves had pulled. 

‘I do not see the prisoners,’ said De Réne quietly. 

It was not likely, I thought to myself. They were gone—not 
a doubt of that. On the floor, near my feet, were some cut cords, 
and, lying on them, a knot of black and white ribbon, that had 
fallen there as if by chance. I had seen it last at the shoulder of 
Madame’s dress, and something told me it did not lay there for 
nothing. There was, at any rate, no hope for me from the 
prisoners, but a sudden impulse I could not understand, nor, 
indeed, did I try to, urged me to get that knot of ribbon, so, 
stooping low, I picked up the bow and the cut cords, and, with a 
careless movement, flung the latter on the table, saying quietly, 
‘ They have escaped, your Excellency.’ 

‘And with them your explanation, M. d’Auriac, eh? Corblew! 
But the camp-marshal will have his hands full to-morrow ;’ and 
Nicholas’ halberd all but fell from his hands as the General’s 
eye rested on him. I had nothing to say; and De Rone went on, 
‘M. de Gomeron, you have given me a reason for your conduct 
that will hold good this once. Further orders will reach you at 
daylight about your neglect of your prisoners. As for you,’ and 
he turned on me with the sharp command, ‘Follow me. You— 
knaves! fetch me my horse—he is tethered to the clump of elms 
to the right there.’ 

Two men vanished from the door to do his bidding, and I 
adjusted my attire as well as I might, taking the opportunity to 
secrete the knot of ribbon. In a minute or so we heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, and as we went out, I saw there were two beasts 
at the door, and, from the whinny of welcome that came to me, 
that one was mine, and Nicholas was at his head. 

As I sprang into the saddle the good fellow leaned forward and 
whispered, ‘ Make a dash for it, Chevalier, and change the flag.’ 

I shook my head and followed De Rone, who had already 
moved a few paces onwards. And yet, as I rode on, Nicholas’ 
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words came back to me with an insistent force. It was not 
possible for me to expect any other issue than the worst, after 
what had happened. My big Norman horse was fleet and strong; 
but a turn of my wrist, a touch of my spur, and we should be a 
hundred yards away before De Rone could realise what had 
happened ; and then the road was clear to the banks of the Lelle, 
where the King was himself; yes, the King. He was that to me, 
in my heart, although loyalty to my family and its chiefs had 
made me throw in my lot with the little band of exiles who 
remained true to the dead legend of the League, and preferred to 
eat the bread of Spain rather than accept the great Frenchman 
who had fought his way to his birthright. Even now, whispers 
were stirring the air that the end was coming; that the Archduke 
was sick of the war; that D’Aumale pined for his stately park of 
Anet ; that Mayenne had practically submitted, and the Guisard 
was himself unsteady. Ifso, why should not I, Alban de Breuil, 
whose crow’s nest of Auriac was half in ruins, and who reckoned 
an income of a bare two hundred pistoles, see the error of my 
ways as well? Behind me was safety. In front, between the 
nodding ears of my horse, there dangled a vision of a rope with a 
noose at the end of it ; and I a noble! 

It was now midnight, and we distinctly heard the bells of Ste. 
Geneviéve ringing the Sexts. They came to me with a refrain 
of ‘Turn and ride, Turn and ride.’ Mordiew ! but I was sorely 
tempted. 

‘Gallop!’ 

De Rone’s sharp command broke the thread of my thoughts, 
and ended all chance of escape. We set spurs to our horses and 
splashed through the ford of the Oise, a half mile from the out- 
post. On the other bank a picket challenged, and, giving them 
the word, we rode in the direction of the even white line of the 
camp. A few strides more and we reined in at the door of the 
General’s tent. The guard presented arms and I received a brief 
order to dismount and follow De Rone. 

I entered the tent, and stood patiently whilst he walked back- 
wards and forwards for a little time. Suddenly he stopped and, 
facing me, said, 

* Well, M. d’Auriac ?’ 

‘It could not be helped, your Excellency,’ I stammered. 

‘You said that of De Gonnor, and promised it should never 
occur again 
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‘Pshaw!’ he exclaimed, ‘I guess them all—wine—dice— 
women, One of the prisoners was a woman. I saw you pick up 
that knot of ribbon. There is no excuse—Croix Diew! None.’ 

‘I had the honour to be the first man behind your Excellency 
at the storm of Laon,’ I said, with a happy recollection. 

‘And saved my life, you were going to say,’ he cut in. I 
bowed, and De Rone began again to pace up and down, tugging 
at his short pointed beard. I was determined to seize the three 
hairs occasion offered, and continued : 

‘ And that was after M. de Gonnor’s unfortunate accident.’ 

‘Accident!’ he laughed shortly. ‘And that accident having 
been condoned, you want to set off saving my life against break- 
ing the orders of the General ?’ 

‘It will not occur again.’ 

‘Croix Diew! I will take care of that. It will not occur 
again with you, M. d’Auriac. See here, I will pay my debt; but 
first ask if I have your parole not to attempt escape. If you do 
not give it—’ and he laid his hand on a call-bell, with an inquir- 
ing look towards me. 

‘I will not attempt escape.’ 

‘Then you will not have to complain of the justice of De 
Rone. To-morrow some things will happen, and amongst them 
will be the lamented death of the Sieur d’Auriac. This much I 
will tell you. To-morrow the King and I meet once more—you 
must die on the field. Win or lose, if I catch you alive at the 
close of the day, I will hang you as high as Haman; and now go.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


M. DE RONE CANNOT READ A CYPHER. 


My first thought on leaving De Rone was to make my way direct 
to the quarters of the staff, where I felt sure of welcome and 
accommodation for the rest of the night. These lay a hundred 
toises or so from the General’s pavilion, facing from me; but as I 
came near to them I saw a pennon of light streaming from the 
partly open door of the largest tent, and from within burst a 
chorus of voices singing an old chanson of Guienne. 

Frére Jacques, dormez-vous ? 

Dormez-vous? Dormez-vous ? 


Sonnez les matines, sonnez les matines— 
Bim! Baum! Baum! 
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Bim! Baum! Baum! The last line was repeated amidst 
peals of laughter, followed by the crashing of glass. It was 
enough for me. I was in no mood for any further folly, or any 
more D’Arbois, and resolved to make the best of it in the open, as 
at this hour it was worse than useless to attempt to find my 
lackey Jacques, whom I had left behind in the camp with my 
belongings when I went on to the outposts. This man, I may 
note, was a faithful servant of our house, rough of manner, 
perhaps, but one who could be trusted to the end of his sword ; 
and it was annoying to know that any search for him would be 
useless, as I had a message or so to send to Auriac, in the event of 
the worst happening. But resigning myself to what could not 
be helped I found a spot under some peach trees, which was 
convenient enough for my purpose. Tethering my horse to a 
stump, I removed the saddle, which I made shift to use as a 
cushion, and, leaning my back against it, was soon as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. Enough had happened to drive 
from my head any of the fumes of the D’Arbois that may have 
been lurking there. In short, I was as sober as MM. of the High 
Court of Paris, and as wide awake as a cat on the look out for a 
mouse. Do what I could, sleep would not come, and I began, for 
want of a better thing, to reflect on my position. To act on 
Nicholas’ advice and desert was out of the question; my private 
honour was not to be smirched, and the few hours I had yet to 
live were not to be spent in the breaking of my faith. A few 
hours to live! Involuntarily I stretched out my arm and drew it 
back, feeling the muscle rise at the movement. Good Lord! It 
was cruel! When one is five-and-twenty, and strong as a bull, it 
is hard to die. One death, that on the field, I could face with an 
equal mind ; but if the chances of to-morrow were not kind, then 
there was the other matter, and the last of the D’Auriacs would 
swing like a croquemort from the branch of a tree. Morbleu ! 
It was not to be borne, and I swore that my own hand should free 
my soul, rather than it should choke its way out to eternity at 
the end of a gfeased rope. The slight flesh wound I had received 
from De Gomeron beginning to sting at this moment, I thrust 
my hand into my pocket, and pulling out my kerchief, placed it 
over the spot. With the kerchief I drew out the knot of ribbon, 
and the sight of this, as I picked it up and held it between my 
fingers, changed the current of my thoughts. Almost in spite of 
myself I began to think of Madame, as I called her, by the only 
name I knew. It was a strangely formal title for one so young! 
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Who was she? Some great lady of the court, perhaps. The 
wife—the thought jarred on me, and I put it aside, and then 
grew cold all over at the recollection of the danger she had 
escaped. At any rate, it was my hand that had rescued her from 
her peril. If we met again, it must surely be as friends, and it 
was pleasant to dwell on that. As my mind ran on in this way, 
I noticed a pin attached to the dainty bow, and at first I had a 
mind to fasten the token to the side of my hat, saying half aloud 
to myself, ‘Par Diew! But I will bear this favour to the King 
to-morrow, and then I felt I had no right to wear the ribbon, 
and, changing my intention to do so, thrust it back with a half 
smile at my folly. 

Gradually the moonlight faded into a shimmering mist, 
through which purple shadows came and went; gradually the 
mist grew darker and darker, and I fell asleep. My sleep could 
not have lasted much more than an hour; but so profound was 
it that ages seemed to have passed when I awoke with a start, 
and the consciousness of movement around me. The moon was 
on the wane; but I saw that the camp was astir, and that the 
men were being mustered as silently as possible. 

‘So things are about to happen,’ I said to myself, recalling 
De Rone’s words, and hastily saddling my horse, sprang on his 
back, and moved towards the general’s tent. All around me was 
the muffled tramp of feet, the jingle of chain-bits and steel 
scabbards, the plunging of impatient horses, and a subdued hum 
of voices, above which rose now and again a hoarse word of 
command, as regiment after regiment wheeled into position on 
the level stretch before us. Three long black lines were moving 
noiselessly and rapidly towards the Oise. I knew they were 
De Leyva’s brigade of Spanish infantry, veterans of the war of 
Flanders. To my right the occasional flash of a lance-head 
through the thick haze that was coming up, but which the 
morning sun would dissipate, showed me where the cuirassiers of 
Aumale were, and I thought of De Gomeron with regret that I 
had not finished him before De Rone’s inopportune arrival. I 
had to die, and it might have been some consolation, in such 
mood was I, to have sent Adam de Gomeron on the dark way 
before me. 

When I reached the General’s pavilion De Rotie was just 
mounting his horse, a lackey standing near with a sputtering 
torch, and his staff in a little clump, a few yards away. I saluted, 
and he gave me a keen look, saying: 
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‘So you have come, M. d’Auriac—take your place with the 
staff. I will give you your work later on—and remember.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget, M. le Marquis,’ and I moved off in 
the direction indicated. 

‘Is that you, D’Auriac?’ ‘Why have you left the outposts ?’ 
‘Sangdiew! but why did you not come to us last night?’ 
‘How is M. de Réthelois, and have you seen the abbess of Ste. 
Geneviéve ?’ 

These and suchlike greetings met me as I was recognised 
and welcomed by De Belin, the young Tavannes, De Cosse- 
Brissac, and others of my acquaintance. I replied as best I 
might, but there was no time for much talk, as the general was 
moving onwards at a rapid pace, and we were compelled to follow 
at once. I dropped a little to the rear, to husband the strength 
of my horse as far as possible, and was joined by another 
rider. 

‘Is that you, Belin ?’ 

‘Ma for! Yes. It is the devil being hustled up so early 
in the morning—I am yet but half awake.’ 

‘I was surprised to find you here. I thought you were with 
the Archduke and De Mayenne.’ 

‘What! have you not heard?’ 

‘What in the devil’s name could I hear on those cursed 
outposts ?’ 

‘Then in your ear—the Rémois have gone from us, and 
De Mayenne and the Guisard have passed over to the King. My 
news is certain, and the Archduke has sent a cypher to De Rone 
bidding him retreat at once on Amiens.’ 

‘ But this does not look like a retreat.’ 

‘No; De Rone has lost the key of the cypher.’ 

We both laughed, and Belin went on: ‘It was droll. I saw 
him receive the message, which the old fox must have read at a 
glance. But he turned it this way and that, and looking at 
Egmont, said as calmly as possible, “‘ Ride back to Amiens and fetch 
me the key. I have lost mine and cannot follow the cypher ”— 
but hark!’ and Belin interrupted himself, ‘there is De Réthelois’ 
good morning.’ 

Even as he spoke three bright flashes came from the citadel 
of La Fére, and the big guns from the bastion of Ste. Genevieve 
boomed sullenly into the morning. Then a long streak of fire 
ran across the grey mist, followed by the angry crackle of the 
petronels, above which the reports of the bombards of the trench- 
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masters, as they replied to De Réthelois’ artillery, sounded like 
strokes on a war drum. 

‘ Ventre St. Gris! The Spaniards have drawn first blood, 
Belin.’ 

‘M. d’Auriac !’ 

De Rone’s voice stopped any further talk, and I spurred to 
his side. 

‘My compliments to the Conde de Leyva and ask him not to 
waste time spitting at De Réthelois—tell him to leave a sufficient 
force to hold the garrison in check, and move across the river 
towards St. Gobains—report yourself to me at the ford.’ 

I galloped off, and when I reached the Spaniard, whom I 
found with some difficulty, I discovered that he had already 
anticipated De Roéne’s orders, and had besides almost cut off a 
sortie from the city. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
wish De Leyva a pleasant day and to go on to the ford. 

And now a pale band of orange stretched across the east, and 
daylight rapidly came. A fair breeze sprang up with the sun, 
blowing the vapour into long feathery clouds that rolled slowly 
to the west. So heavy was the fire De Réthelois kept up from 
the citadel that its square keep was entirely hidden by the smoke ; 
but as I rode towards the ford down the long slope that ended in 
the Red Mills, I saw on my right the whole of De Rone’s army, 
advancing to the river in long even columns, and on my left, 
where they appeared to have sprung up by magic, two strong 
bodies of cavalry, whilst behind them, marching as rapidly as our 
own troops, and in as perfect order, came the men of Arques and 
Ivry, of Fontaine Frangaise, and all the hundred fights of Henry 
of Navarre. 

By this time I had come to the outpost, and found the 
thatched roof of the cottage in flames, the result of a stray shell 
that had dropped through it, and blown down half of the 
remaining walls. It was clearly empty, but as I trotted past the 
thorn hedge I saw, about fifty paces or so to my right, a single 
horseman under a tree. His hands were tied behind him, and a 
cord, which hung from a branch overhead, ended in a noose 
secured lightly but firmly round his neck. His position was such 
that if the horse moved away from beneath him he would hang, 
and the poor wretch was absorbed in coaxing the animal to 
remain steady ; but the trooper he bestrode had already scented 
the coming battle. His ears were cocked, his tail held out in an 
arch, and he was pawing at the ground wit his forefoot. I could 
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not hear what the man was saying, but his lips were moving, I 
doubt not with mingled prayers and curses, and I could see that 
he was trying to restrain the animal by the pressure of his knees. 
Another look showed me it was Nicholas, the sergeant, and 
knowing there was little leisure to lose if the knave was to be 
saved, I put spurs to my beast and headed towards him. I was 
just in time, for as I started the old trooper gave a loud neigh, 
flourished his heels in the air, and galloped off towards the enemy, 
with his mane and tail streaming in the wind. A touch of my 
sword freed Nicholas, but it was a narrow affair, and he lay 
gasping on the ground, and as he lay there I noticed that his 
ears jad been cropped close to his head, and that the wounds 
were quite fresh. Ho recovered himself in about a minute, for 
the dog was tough as leather, and was about to pour forth his 
thanks and tell me how he came in such plight, but, sincerely 
sorry as I was, I had to cut him short. 

‘ Keep the story for another day, Nicholas,’ I said, ‘ and follow 
the example of your horse, who I see is a loyal subject, and has 
gone straight back to the King.’ 

With these words I spurred onwards, leaving Nicholas to 
follow my advice or not, as he listed. I had gathered enough, 
however, to find out that he was a victim to M. de Gomeron’s 
ingenious humour. Little did I think, however, when I saved 
this poor fellow how amply I would be requited hereafter. 

I reached the ford just before the General, and saw that our 
right flank had already crossed the river in the far distance. 
Opposite us the Royalists appeared to be in some confusion ; 
but in a moment they were restored to order, and moved 
steadily on. 

‘The King is there,’ burst out Belin, and a grim smile passed 
over De Rone’s features as he nodded his head slightly in token 
of assent. As Belin spoke a group of about half a dozen riders 
galloped from the enemy’s van, and, coming straight towards us, 
halted a bare hundred paces or so from the river bank. The 
leading horseman was mounted on a bay charger, and it needed 
not a second glance, nor a look at the white plumes in his helmet, 
to tell that it was Henry himself. Close beside him was a short, 
dark, thick-set man, with the jewel of the Order of France at his 
neck. He managed the grey he rode with infinite skill, and with 
his drawn sword pointed towards us, seemed to be urging some- 
thing on the King. 

‘Who is that?’ I asked. 
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‘The King’s viper,’ answered Belin, ‘ who will sting him some 
day: do you not know Biron? Mordieu !’ he added, turning to 
De Rone, ‘ shall we end the war, General; we could do it with a 
bit of lead that wouldn’t cost the tenth part of a tester ?’ 

De Réne’s brown cheek paled at the words, and for an 
instant he seemed to hesitate, and I could well understand his 
temptation. 

‘No,’ he replied—‘ drop that, he thundered to a musketeer 
who was poising his piece, and the man fell back with a disap- 
pointed air. 

‘ Peste!’ grumbled Belin, ‘we might have all been in Paris 
within the week, whereas now it will take a fortnight at the 
least.’ 

‘Or a month, or a year, or never—eh, Belin,’ gibed De 
Tavannes. 

‘Do you think the fair Angelique will be constant?’ asked 
another. 

Belin glanced at the laced favour in his hat with a smile, and 
answered : ‘ God bless our ladies! They know how to be constant 
—see there, messieurs,’ and he pointed to a single figure, mounted 
on a barb, that rode out of the French lines and galloped for- 
ward, alone and unaitended, to the side of the King. We saw as 
the barb approached that the figure was that of a woman, and, 
moreover, that of a very beautiful woman. She was dressed in a 
hunting habit of dark green, with a black hat and black feathers, 
under which we could see the light of her fair hair. As she reined 
up beside the King, Henry turned to her, as if expostulating, but 
she bent forward suddenly and kissed his hand, and then with 
charming courtesy took out her kerchief and waved it at us in 
dainty greeting. 

‘Tis Gabrielle, the Duckesse de Beaufort herself!’ exclaimed 
De Tavannes, and then gave tongue in a ringing cheer, which was 
taken up by us all, and rolled down the long line of battle, till its 
echoes reached us from even the furthest wings. 

De Rone lifted his plumed hat in response to Madame 
d’Estrées’ greeting, and the King, bowing slightly to us from his 
saddle, put his hand on the barb’s reins, and turning the horse’s 
head, galloped his mistress to a place of safety. As they reached 
the mound whereon the royal guidon was displayed, we heard the 
opening bars of the Pont d’Audemer march, and as they ceased a 
red tongue of flame licked out from behind a cornfield and a 
masked battery opened on us. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE RED CORNFIELD. 


‘M. Le Marquis, the Conde de Leyva begs for help urgently.’ 

‘Tell him I have none to give,’ De Rone made answer from 
his big black charger Couronne. ‘ Sangdiew !’ he added under his 
breath, ‘had we been but three hours earlier the Béarnais was 
lost.’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the cavalier to 
whom they were addressed threw up his arms with a scream, and 
falling forward from his horse, began to beat at the earth con- 
vulsively with his hands, whilst he gasped out his life. As the 
death glaze was covering his eyes, his empty saddle was filled by 
a figure that rose up like a sprite through the dim smoke, and 
Belin’s even voice was heard. 

‘Poor Garabay! But my horse was shot under me an hour 
ago, and this one will do me excellently. Shall I carry your 
message, General ?’ 

‘I claim the honour, Marquis; do not deny me, Belin. I 
have been idle too long,’ and I pressed forward as I spoke. 

‘Oh, I yield to you, D’Auriac! there is work enough for me 
at the other end; the bear of Aumale is dancing to a fine tune 
there,’ and Belin reined back, whilst De Rone nodded assent, with 
a meaning in his look that I alone understood. 

I needed no second bidding, but turning my Norman’s rein, 
galloped down the blazing line of battle. If I escaped through 
the day, which to my mind was already lost, I knew full well that 
De Réne, smarting under disappointment and chagrin at defeat, 
would be in no temper for mercy, and would certainly keep his 
word to me. 

There was not a doubt of it, but that the issue of the day was 
at a crisis. On our extreme right D’Aumale and the exiles of 
France were pitted against the Huguenot battalions, who went 
into battle with a hymn on their lips, and had sworn by the faith 
for which so many of them had died never to quit the field alive. 
Be sure they strove bitterly there, for the hatreds of sixty years 
had met face to face on their last field, and no quarter was asked 
or given. In the centre Bouillon, the Turenne of other days, and 
Biron—men whose very names were victory—led the attack, 
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which was slowly but surely driving us back into the river. At 
one time indeed the fiery marshal, with the exception of the 
King perhaps the most brilliant cavalry leader of the age, had all 
but laid hands on our standard, and so close was he to me that I 
might have counted the jewels of the Order at his neck, and 
clearly heard his deep ‘ Mordiew!’ as he slowly gave way before 
the desperate rally that for the moment retrieved the day. But 
it was on our left that the greatest danger lay. Henry’s rapid 
movement during the night had forestalled De Rone’s plans, and had 
practically shut in the left wing of the Leaguer general between 
two fires. For although De Réthelois was penned into La Feére, 
yet his artillery had a long reach and galled us in the rear, whilst 
the King, fully grasping the situation, opened a heavy fire on our 
front, and that terrible battery from the cornfield never ceased 
launching forth its messages of death. These guns, no longer 
hidden by the tall corn-stalks, now beaten and trampled down, 
and as red as the poppies that once starred them, were in reality 
deciding the fortune of the day. Twice had De Leyva in person 
brought the veteran regiments of Almagro and Algarve up to 
their very muzzles, until the men could have touched them with 
their Biscay pikes, and twice had they been flung back, but made 
good their retreat, beating off the charge of Schomberg’s reiters 
in so savage a manner that the free commander was unable to 
rally his men for the rest of the day. 

I let my beast go with a loose head, and there was no need of 
the spur to urge him to his utmost effort as he bore me to De 
Leyva. I found him bare-headed and on foot, his face black with 
smoke and bleeding from wounds. His toison d’or had been shot 
away, though its jewelled collar still clasped his neck, and his left: 
arm hung useless by his side. He stared at me when I gave him 
De Rone’s answer, to which I added the news that Garabay was 
dead. Then he laughed through his cracked lips—a laugh that 
seemed to stick in the knot of his throat, and making me no 
further reply, waved his sword in the air with a cry on his men 
for yet another effort, and a forlorn hope at the guns. And they 
who had never known defeat before answered to his call and came 
up again—a line of men for whom the bitterness of death was 
passed, I ought to have gone back to De Rone, but the lust of 
battle was on me, and for me there was nothing in the world but 
the black guns behind the continuous flashes, lightening through 
the thick smoke which the wind was blowing in our faces. My 
brave horse was killed by a round shot, and as I scrambled up 
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and took my place by De Leyva’s side, his features relaxed and he 
said with a thin smile: 

‘I have had both my horses killed, Chevalier, or would offer 
youa mount. We will replace them from Schomberg’s reiters,’ 
and the bugles, sounding the attack, cut short all further talk. It 
was win or lose now—all was staked upon this hazard, and it was 
well for us that Schomberg was broken, for to protect the men as 
far as possible from the guns, De Leyva advanced in open files. 
There was to be no firing. The work was to be all cold steel, and 
Bayonne knife and Biscay pike were to make a last effort against 
the long, black, snarling guns, behind which D’Aussonville’s 
ordnance men yelped and danced with glee as each discharge 
brought down its tale of the mangled and dead. But up the long 
slope, never flinching, never swerving, one man stepping where 
another fell, the veteran regiments marched, with their gallant 
chief at their head. When about fifty paces away, the drift was 
so thick that we could see nothing save the incessant flashes of 
light, which possessed but power enough to show themselves. At 
this moment the bugles rang out shrilly, the ranks closed up like 
magic, there was one tremendous roar of artillery, and the half of 
us that were left were in the battery. Here, on the red and 
slippery corn-stalks, the devilry went on, and men fought more 
like beasts than human beings. As the heaving mass swayed 
backwards and forwards, the strong breeze lifted the smoke from 
the now speechless guns and showed that they were won, but it 
also showed us another sight, and that was De Réne’s broken 
centre doubling back upon us in utter rout, and behind them a 
silver line of shining helmets as the King’s House charged, led by 
Henry himself. 

On they came, a dancing line of light, a gleam of shining 
swords, with the white yume of the bravest of them full three 
lengths in front. 

‘ Vive le Rot!’ The breeze flung us the deep-mouthed cheer 
as they broke through the mailed ranks of De Réne’s own cuiras- 
siers, and drove horse and foot, knight and knave, in a huddled 
mob before them. 

It may have been fancy, but I thought I saw in the press a 
dark figure that suddenly turned the reins of a huge, black 
charger and flew at the King. For an instant two bright sword 
blades crossed in the air, and then the black horse plunged rider- 
less into the grey spate of smoke that the wind was bearing west- 
wards, and a groan as of despair fell on my ears. 
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‘ Vive le Roi!’ Once again came the full-throated cry, and 
the bay horse was galloping towards us, followed by the line of 
swords, no longer shining, but dulled and red with the slaughter 
they had made. 

From a heap of dead and dying that lay about two yards off 
me, a figure, so hideous with wounds that it seemed barely human, 
rose to a sitting posture, and then staggering to its feet, swayed 
backwards and forwards, with the fragment of a sword still clutched 
in its hand. With a supreme effort it steadied itself, and as the 
poor, mad eyes, alive with pain, caught sight of the enemy, they 
lit again with the fire of battle, and De Leyva’s voice rang out 
strong and clear as of old: 

‘The guns—the guns—turn them on the King!’ 

‘ They are spiked,’ someone gave answer, with a grim, hopeless 
laugh. 

As he heard this reply, De Leyva slipped sideways, and would 
have fallen had I not sprang forward and supported him with my 
arm. He leaned his smitten frame against me for a moment, and 
something that was like a sob burst from him. But he recovered 
himself on the instant, and with the strength so often given to 
those who are about to die, pushed me aside with an oath, and 
shaking his broken blade in the face of the advancing line, fell 
forwards in a huddled mass, a dead man. 

The next moment the enemy were on us. We met them 
with a row of pikes; but what could we do, for we were few in 
number, weary with the long struggle, and weak with wounds? 
The issue was never in doubt, and they broke us at once. I have 
a vague memory of fighting for dear life amidst a thunder of 
hoofs, and the hissing sweep of swords, but was ridden down by 
some one, and all became dark around me. 

When my mind came back, it was with the consciousness of 
rain that was falling softly, and the cool drops plashed on my 
burning head with a sensation of relief that I cannot describe. I 
suffered from an intolerable thirst, and strove to rise that I might 
find means to quench it; but found I was powerless to move, and 
writhed in my agony in the rut amidst the corn-stalks wherein I 
had fallen. The rain was but a passing shower, and when it 
ceased a light but cool breeze sprang up. It was night, anda 
fitful moon shone through the uneasy clouds that hurried to and 
fro overhead in the uncertain breeze, which shifted its quarter as 
often as a child might change its mind. I seemed to be alive 
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only in the head, and began to wonder to myself how long I was 
to lie there until death came, and with it the end of all things. 
I began to wish it would come quickly, and there was a secret 
whispering in my soul to pray—to pray to the God of whom I 
had never thought since childhood—to entreat that Invisible 
Being, at whose existence I had so often laughed, to stoop from 
above the stars and end my pain, and I cursed myself for a white- 
livered cur that forgot the Godhead in my strength, and in my 
weakness could almost have shrieked to him for help. I pulled 
my fainting courage up, as I thought that if there was no God, it 
was useless wasting my breath in calling on him, whilst if, on the 
other hand, there was one, no prayer of mine could go higher 
than my sword’s point, were I to hold the blade out at arm’s 
length above me—and now that the end was coming, I was not 
going to cringe and whimper. So my sinful pride caught me by 
the heel as I lay there in my dolour. 

A half-hour or so may have passed thus, and the moon was 
now almost entirely obscured. Occasionally I could hear through 
the darkness around me the moaning of some poor wounded 
wretch, and now and again rose the shrill discordant shriek of a 
maimed horse, an awful cry of pain, the effect of which those 
only who may have heard it can understand. Soon a number of 
twinkling lights began to hover over the plain. Sometimes they 
moved forward rapidly, sometimes they were raised and lowered, 
and at other times stationary. Gradually two of these lanthorns 
came closer to me, stopping about ten paces off, and when I saw 
who bore them I knew at once they were death-hunters, and that 
in a few moments the knife of one of these ghouls might end my 
suffering. There were two of these fiends, a man and a woman, 
and as they halted the man stooped: there was a choking cry for 
mercy, the blow of a dagger, and a groan. ‘The robber busied 
himself in searching the dead man’s person, and, in the silence 
that followed, the woman with him threw up her head and 
laughed a horrid shrill laugh. It pealed out with so eerie a sound 
that the death-hunter sprang to his feet ; but finding who it was, 
burst into the foulest language. 

‘Sangdieu ! Be still, fool,’ he snarled, ‘ or you'll laugh another 
way if I tickle you with my knife.’ 

‘Oh, ho! The brave Mauginot,’ answered the she-devil, ‘ you 
will tickle me with your butcher knife—will you? I, too, can 
make you skip,’ and she shook a bright dagger in her long lean 
arm, but suddenly changing her tone, ‘ Pouf!’ she said, ‘ there is 
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no use in squabbling, partner. This is the sixth we have helped 
to hell to-night, and not a broad piece amongst them. Holy 
Virgin! This is a field of paupers—let us begone!’ and to my 
joy she made as if to go. 

‘Stay, Babette! what shines there?’ and Mauginot ran for- 
ward a couple of paces, and bending low wrenched something 
from a body, and then stood up, holding it to the light. 

I saw his face clearly, and saw also his prize. It was poor 
De Leyva’s collar of the Golden Fleece, and the blood-stained 
hand of the croquemort held it up to the lantern, and clinked 
the jewelled links, whilst he feasted his eyes on the gold and 
gems. Over his shoulders peered the pitiless features of his 
partner, and in her eyes blazed all the bad light of avarice and 
murder. I almost held my breath as I watched the eyes of the 
woman leave the jewel and turn on the man with death in their 
look. As for him, he was unconscious of the knife quivering in 
the nervous fingers behind him, and he chuckled over his find. 

‘That is the collar of the Toison d’Or, Babette. Sacre chien ! 
But I will wed you, and we will buy an estate and settle down, 
and you will be Madame de Mauginot—hey! That carrion there 
must have been a great prince—a field of paupers—bah! Give 
me more paupers like this. I am sorry he is dead, Babette, I 
would like to have—Ah, mon Diew !—you devil! you devil!’ 
for as he babbled on, his words were cut short by Babette’s knife, 
which was buried to the hilt between his shoulder-blades, and 
he fell on his knees and then lurched on his face stonedead. The 
murderess made a snatch at the jewel, which I saw her conceal, 
and then with a mocking ‘ Adieu, M. de Mauginot !’ to her victim, 
stepped over my body and moved out of sight, swinging her lan- 
tern, and laughing low to herself. 

As I watched this hideous scene, I for the moment forgot the 
pain of my hurts; but they soon began to assert themselves in 
such a manner that I longed for the relief that unconsciousness 
would afford, nor indeed would I have been sorry if the night-hag, 
Babette, had come back and put an end to me. My senses half 
failed me again, and I felt myself tottering on the brink of 
delirium. I caught myself shouting and speaking out aloud in a 
mad manner; but I had no power of stopping myself. So the 
long hours of the night passed, and at last it was dawn once more, 
and morning came. 

Lying with my ear against the ground, I heard the dull beat 
of horses’ hoofs, growing louder and more distinct as they 
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approached, and in a little time the party, whoever they were, 
rode into the cornfield. For a second my eyes were dazzled by 
the reflection of the sun on the silver-plate of their armour; but 
I recovered myself with an effort, and watched eagerly, intending 
to cry out for help as they passed me, for my voice was too weak 
to reach where they were. There were two ladies amongst them, 
and all appeared to be looking with much concern and anxiety for 
some one. As they came closer I saw it was the King himself, 
with Madame Gabrielle and another lady, doubtless of the court, 
and a numerous retinue. Henry was mounted on his famous bay 
charger ; and, as he lifted his hat and looked silently around him, 
I had good opportunity of observing the man who was without 
doubt the most heroic figure of the age, and who united in himself 
the most opposite extremes of character. I saw before me a 
spare/ figure, the head covered with short black hair, fa long 
hooked nose that fell over the upper lip, and a sharp protruding 
chin, half hidden in a beard tinged with grey. His long curled 
moustaches were white as snow, and the story went that they had 
become so on the night when the Edicts of Pacification were 
revoked by the last of the Valois. Under his bushy eyebrows his 
keen restless eyes glittered like two beads, but for the moment 
they seemed dilated with a soft light, and there was an infinite 
sadness in them as he looked round the bloody field. 

‘Iam afraid we search in vain, madame,’ and a tall cavalier 
mounted on a big bay addressed Madame de Beaufort. She 
nodded her head to him sadly, and turned to the King. 

‘It is useless, sire, and I can bear this no longer—it is too 
horrible—let us go.’ 

‘ Mignonne, you are right—this is no place for you. Roque- 
laure will see you and your little friend there back, and I will 
come to you soon—but now I have a letter to write—just a few 
lines to Béarn.’ The King spoke with a strong southern accent, 
and as he spoke leaned forward and caressed Madame Gabrielle’s 
hand. She, however, declined to go. ‘I will wait, sire, but it 
shall be with my eyes shut,’ and the King’s mistress, whose cheeks 
were very pale, put her hand to her eyes as if to shut out the 
sight around her. The lady with Madame de Beaufort coming 
nearer at this time, I recognised my unknown Madame of the 
outposts, who had evidently found her way back to her friends. 
But it was with a bitter disappointment that I saw her in the 
company of the duchess, and evidently in attendance on her. 
Madame was nothing to me I thought, but I could not associate 
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her with the fallen woman who was the mistress of the King. I 
was learning the lesson that love comes on a man like a thief in 
the night, and, unconsciously to myself, Madame had climbed on 
a pinnacle in my heart, and the thought that I had deceived 
myself in my estimate of her moved me to sudden anger, and 
stilled the cry for help that was rising to my lips—I would have no 
help from her and her friends. 

In the meantime the King was busily engaged in writing his 
despatch on a small tablet, which he rested on the pommel of his 
saddle, and as he wrote he repeated the words aloud, and the 
purport of the note, which was to De la Force at Pau, was to send 
him a dozen young peach-trees, carefully packed in mould, in a 
tin case one foot long, these to be planted in his gardens of St. 
Germain. 

As he was thus engaged, a little shrivelled old man pushed his 
horse beside Madame de Beaufort, and said in mincing tones as 
hard as steel, ‘Come, madame, your brother has met a soldier's 
death, and no Frenchman can hope for a better—or he is safe and 
well somewhere. Dry your tears, and rejoice at the glorious 
victory we have won.’ The duchess made some answer in a 
broken voice, and the King, hearing her, stopped writing and put 
his tablet away. 

‘M’amie! D’Ayen speaks rightly, though he speaks from the 
head. God keep us from more scenes like this. As for your 
brother, De Ccoeuvres, I will not rest till there is news of him ; 
but now we can do no more. Come, then—open your pretty eyes 
and we will go—there is much on hand.’ 

I was a hot-headed fool and furious in those days, and I set 
my teeth together grimly as they made ready to start, swearing 
I would rather die than make the slightest signal for aid. They 
rode past quite close to me—Gabrielle weeping at the King’s 
bridle hand, and his Majesty sucking at a nectarine he had 
pulled from his holster. Madame was immediately behind, and 
as she came up to me, our eyes met with an instant recognition. 
In a moment her cheek had crimsoned and paled, and she reined 
in with a cry: 

‘ Stop—halt !’ 

‘It is Louis—Louis—Oh God, no!’ exclaimed Madame de 
Beaufort, swinging round, the glad note in her voice breaking as 
she saw I was not her brother, De Cauvres; but Madame had 
already dismounted and was holding my head up, and gently 
passing a handkerchief over my face. 
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They had all surrounded me now, and I heard quick orders 
given. 

‘He is past mending,’ said D’Ayen, bending over me from his 
saddle, ‘a gentleman, too, it seems. Let him lie there—he will die 
very soon, poor devil !’ 

‘Mon Dieu! No!’ brokein the duchess, and Madame looked 
at the speaker with a cold contempt. 

‘He is the only man living here,’ and the strong accent of the 
Béarnais came as from a distance ; ‘ Ventre-saint-Gris ! But they 
fought like paladins, and, Frenchman or foreigner, he shall be saved 
if it can be done.’ 

‘ Sire,’ said a soft voice, ‘ you are the true King of the brave.’ 

Then two men-at-arms raised me with a rough gentleness on 
their crossed spears, and inflicted on me in their kindness the most 
infinite torture. The King himself pressed a flask of wine to my 
lips, and, as I drank greedily, two cool hands held up my head. 
Then we moved on slowly, Madame refusing to ride, but walking 
by my side, and supporting my burning head. 


(To be continued.) 

















The Hon. Mrs. Norton and her Writings. 


HE reviews of an earlier generation are not altogether pleasant 
reading. If it is productive of an agreeable sense of supe- 
riority to be enabled, backed by the authority of time, to reverse 
the judgments of a former day, there is another side to the ques- 
tion, and to act, however justly, as the iconoclast of a past faith, is 
to anticipate the overthrow of a present idol. 

In the Quarterly Review for September 1840 there appeared 
a paper, till lately attributed to Lockhart, but of which the 
authorship now seems uncertain, dealing with the productions of 
some nine or ten poetesses of the time. Amongst the names men- 
tioned two only arrest the attention of a reader of the present 
day: those of Elizabeth Barrett and of Caroline Norton, and of 
the two it is clear that, not only in its place in the article, but 
in the estimation of the writer, the latter takes precedence. It is 
curious indeed, and instructive, to contrast his warm admiration 
and kindly criticism of her poems with the cold appreciation 
and measured praise he accords to those of her rival. Time has 
reversed his verdict. Elizabeth Barrett Browning has taken her 
place amongst the poets, whilst Mrs. Norton’s graceful verse is 
almost forgotten. 

But Mrs. Norton herself is not forgotten. If unremembered 
as a poet, and for the most part unread as a writer of prose, there 
is a sense in which she still lives. The tradition of her personality 
has been handed down to a generation which had no first-hand 
acquaintance with her; Mr. George Meredith has embodied it in 
a work of fiction; she has, in fact, taken her place amongst those 
who hold their own against oblivion, not so much by right of 
what they have done as of what they have been; round whom a 
legendary interest seems to cling, as it is accustomed to cling 
round those who, whether they have lived well or have lived ill, 
have at least lived much, and have stamped the seal of their sign 
manual upon their times. 
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Such a place in men’s memory few would be found to despise, 
and it is probable enough that, especially amongst women, the 
greater number would elect to be immortalised rather by means 
of this subtle power of personal attraction than by the record of 
more substantial achievements. It is, in truth, an altogether ex- 
ceptional triumph, like the crystallisation of a rainbow, or the 
prolongation of some such intrinsically ephemeral effect ; and one 
may well believe that Mrs. Norton, in spite of the ambition which 
made her wonder in later days whether the unenviable notoriety 
which had pursued her through life had been in punishment for 
her early craving for literary fame, had she been offered a place in 
the memory of generations to come as woman or as writer, would 
not have hesitated in her choice. 

At the time, however, when the article in the Quarterly 
appeared, such an alternative was not likely to have presented 
itself to her. Mrs. Norton had that confidence in her powers 
which is an almost indispensable condition of success, and, in a 
dedication addressed to the Queen of the Netherlands, she lays 
frank and confident claim to a share, in the domain of literature, 
of that sovereignty possessed by her friend in a different sphere. 

If her opinion of her own gifts was endorsed by her contem- 
poraries, the reason is not far to seek. It was probably no easy 
matter to distinguish the woman from the writer or to pass a 
wholly dispassionate judgment upon her literary work. She 
was one of the pioneers—at least among women—of the class 
who combine a distinctive social position with the pursuit of 
literature ; while the influence exercised at all times by such 
irrelevant circumstances upon success in the profession of letters 
was especially marked in the case of a writer whose work was so 
intimately associated with her personality that those who were 
under the fascination of the one could scarcely fail to find 
attraction in the other. 

There have indeed been few persons not actually before the 
world in some public capacity round whom so much interest 
has centred. Her story was well calculated to lay hold of the 
popular imagination and to engage general sympathy, and to esti- 
mate aright her work and explain its popularity it is necessary to 
bear the facts of her life in mind. 

The main outline, and even many of the details of her history, 
are well known, she herself having left upon record—publicly in 
her ‘ Letter to the Queen,’ as well as in her privately printed pam- 
phlet—such facts as she conceived it to be in the interest of the 
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public, and especially of women as deeply injured and more helpless 
than herself, to make known. That her motive was not wholly 
unselfish is, of course, obvious. What motive, indeed, is? She 
had never affected that indifference to the opinion of the world 
which is the prerogative of the sinner and the saint, and not 
always theirs. If she had never posed as a saint, she was pas- 
sionately unwilling to be classed amongst the sinners. Her reputa- 
tion was to her a matter of life and death, and, since publicity 
had been thrust upon her, since the tragedy of her domestic life 
had been laid ruthlessly bare to the scrutiny of the curious crowd, 
she would make her vindication to the world. It is not to all 
that belongs the supreme dignity of silence. 

It is a dramatic story that is unfolded in these pages—pages 
as human as the life itself, in which the character of the 
writer stands out in such vivid relief that even those who did not 
know her may be conscious of the contagion of her influence 
and understand the charm—that, amongst others, of being plus 
femme que les autres—by which she subjugated men. Hot tem- 
pered and impetuous, she was vehement alike in love and in hate, 
generous and vindictive. ‘It was like having too much fire in 
one’s room,’ was the description of the effect produced by her per- 
sonality given by her friend the late Sir Frederick Elliot and 
quoted in a letter from one of her few remaining contemporaries, 
who goes on to recall a scene which had taken place at Vienna. 
Requested by Mrs. Norton to desire the leisurely German coach- 
man to quicken his pace, Sir Frederick had maliciously trans- 
lated the order into a complaint that they were being driven too 
fast, with the result, on the part of the driver, of a further 
slackening of speed, and, on the part of Mrs, Norton, of a violent 
passion. ‘The man,’ she said, ‘ does it to teaze me. I wish the 
whip were in my hand!’ It is impossible to follow her career 
without feeling that that wish was not seldom granted, 

Born in the year 1808 of a family in which talent and beauty 
seemed heirlooms of the race, the granddaughter of Richard 
Sheridan and of his first wife, the beautiful Miss Linley—described 
by a bishop as the connecting-link between woman and angel 
—Caroline Sheridan enjoyed a full share of the family inheri- 
tance. Of worldly goods there was little to inherit, her father 
having died early, leaving behind him no less than six children, 
endowed with little beyond their natural gifts to enable them to 
make their way in the world. Mrs. Norton’s entrance upon life 
had not, however, been without its advantages; her education 
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had been a good one; she had been aided in her ‘first battle 
against fortune’ by those possessing rank and influence; was 
connected by early association, and later by marriage and by 
friendship, with some of the most prominent families in England ; 
and finally, almost from childhood, had been successfully launched 
in that literary profession in which she herself recognised her 
natural sphere. From that time she was constantly before 
the world; her great beauty and power of attraction, her un- 
happy domestic life—unfortunately become public property— 
and most of all, her association in calumny with a man upon 
whom all eyes were bent, ensuring to her a degree of attention 
which her talents, remarkable as they were, could not by them- 
selves have commanded. There have been few women whose 
adherents have been so passionate in their defence, and whose 
accusers have been so bitter,! whose friends have been so true and 
enemies so implacable; whose wrongs have been so deeply 
resented, and, on the other hand, to whom their errors have 
been—even posthumously—so unsparingly brought home. And 
yet her injuries, though great, were not more intolerable than 
those suffered by thousands, nor were her faults more unpardon- 
able, if, indeed, we except the one act of treachery of which she 
stands accused—a betrayal too sordid and too base and cold-blooded 
for us to find it easy to credit the story, recently repeated in a form 
manifestly inaccurate,? and which has been formally denied by 
those entitled to speak in her name. 

From the first she occupied a position in London society which 
would scarcely be possible at the present day, when it has become 
too unwieldy to be dominated by any single sovereign. The posi- 
tion is epitomised by her own comment upon the account she was 
accustomed to give of the night upon which she made her début; 
when, coming down ready dressed to the room where her mother 
and aunt were awaiting her, she heard the one observe to the 
other that Caroline looked well to-night, receiving for reply the 
reminder that the speaker had always maintained that her eyes 
were fine. And, from this modified commendation, ‘I came out,’ 
Mrs. Norton would add, in telling the story, ‘ to find all London 
at my feet’—an intoxicating experience for any woman, and not 
least so for one like Mrs. Norton. 


1 She has herself placed upon record the epithets of ‘she-devil’ and ‘she- 
beast’ publicly launched at her upon the assumption—a false one—that she was 
the author of ‘ The Grievances of Women.’ 

2 See Sir William Gregory’s autobiography. 
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A letter which I am permitted to quote, written in the year 
1847 by Mrs. Brookfield (Thackeray’s friend) to her cousin Henry 
Hallam, gives a graphic, though half ironical, sketch of the place 
she filled when her youth, and to some extent her beauty, was a 
thing of the past. 

‘The event most worthy of note since I last wrote to you,’ 
Mrs. Brookfield says, ‘took place at Lady Buff’s [Duff Gordon’s] 
on Wednesday. I was admiring the stately Norton, at a respectful 
and unobtrusive distance, when, to my utter amazement, the Swan 
pinions floated the regal form forwards, and straight in full career 
up to the humble sparrow on the house-top, as I felt myself to 
be when confronted by the stately swan—beautiful browed Enone. 
Your father introduced her, and a deep base voice increased my 
amaze by the words, “ Mrs. Brookfield, I have heard of you, talked 
of you, written about you, for so long, yet never met till now!” 
What could a miserable, gyrating, abjectist, and puniest souled of 
sparrows do but fall in utter prostration at the sight of so much 
condescending and bounteous benevolence? We spoke of Rhoda 
(Mrs. Brookfield’s sister-in-law], whom the Norton had known at 
Hampton Court in days gone by. “I hope she is Beloved ?” said 
the deep-toned voice. ‘She was beloved when I knew her, and I 
am sure she deserved it...” &c., &c. Something too much of this, 
one might be led to exclaim, and I must say she gave me the im- 
pression conveyed by the words of the song, “‘ The world’s breath 
had been there ”—very handsome, and lighted up with intellect 
and tactful grace and majesty of mien withal—but I should not 
wish to be further patronised by her.’ 

Crabb Robinson, too, in his description of the dinner at the 
poet Rogers’, of the mystery made by his host as to his expected 
guest, of her late arrival, of the ‘whisper which ran along the 
company,’ and of his recognition of the much eulogised and much 
calumniated Mrs. Norton, gives further evidence of the position, 
surely almost unique, which she held in the London world. 

It had been with perilously slight knowledge of the man to 
whom she was confiding her future that she had entered upon the 
relationship she afterwards characterised, in her denunciation of 
English law, as a sacrament for the poor and for women, and a 
civil contract for gentlemen—a bondage in which the boasted 
unity of man and wife was the unity of those twisted groups of 
animal death in sculpture, where one creature is wild to resist and 
the other fierce to destroy. Not six sentences, so she declared, 
had been exchanged between herself and Mr. George Chapple 
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Norton when the latter made her an offer of marriage. What 
were the grounds of her consent does not appear, but the wedding 
took place, and from the first it became apparent that the life 
upon which she had entered was doomed to disaster. It is but 
fair to credit Norton with disinterested motives in forming the 
connection, but he lost no time in attempting to turn his wife’s 
interest to account, impressing upon her that, having brought him 
no fortune, it was her duty to make up for the deficiency by employ- 
ing her influence with those in power—already, it would seem, a 
factor to be reckoned with—on his behalf; a lesson so well taken to 
heart by Mrs. Norton that in the course of two or three years she 
had obtained for him a post from Lord Melbourne worth 1,0001. 
a year, whilst the money brought in by her writings supplemented 
to a large extent the income thus secured.’ 

But already the curtain had risen upon the tragedy their 
domestic life was destined to present. Only a few weeks after 
the ill-omened marriage Norton’s true character revealed itself in 
acts of personal and drunken violence, and scene after scene, 
sketched in after days by the hand of the unhappy wife, depict 
with all the skill and force at her command the coarse brutality of 
the man, together with the unconciliatory spirit of his victim— 
a victim ill-prepared by the admiration she met with abroad to 
submit with patience to the vulgar despotism to which she was 
subjected at home. The two lives went on simultaneously, in 
sharp and intolerable contrast. Her social, as well as her literary, 
success was complete. She counted her friends among the best- 
known men of her time. Macready could not look at her without 
looking long—‘ her face is one to think of’; Bulwer Lytton, in his 
verses to the ‘ Queenly Spirit of a Star,’ speaks of ‘the hour made 
holy by her birth’; Moore dedicated his poem to her; and the inti- 
macy with Lord Melbourne, for which she paid so heavily, was 
formed. Women, as well as men, felt her fascination, and Fanny 
Kemble likens the soft contralto of her voice to her ‘ beautiful 
dark face set to music.’ 

And yet what was it all worth? ‘ You do not know,’ she wrote 
afterwards to a friend, ‘how very little all the admiration and 
court that can be paid can make up for unhappiness at home. 
Many and many a night have I gone out to prove that I could go 
to such and such places, and laughed restlessly after I got there, 
to prove mortification and sorrow could not reach me, when I could 


1 Ina single year her earnings amounted to 1,400/. 
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havé laid my head on my hands and heard no more of what was 
going on than one hears in the vague murmuring of a waterfall.’ 

She was doubtless sincere, in spite of the suspicion which 
forces itself upon one—perhaps unfairly, allowing for the language 
of sentiment of the day—that her identity is occasionally con- 
fused with that of her own heroines, She at all times possessed 
the artist’s faculty of perceiving the incongruities of situations, 
and of using them with picturesque effect, as in the description 
she gave of her meeting with her son’s wife, the daughter of a 
Capri fisherman. ‘She thrust her little savage hand into mine, 
and asked me to sing her one of the songs which the fishermen’s 
wives sang in England. Fancy,’ Mrs. Norton would add, ‘my 
singing Billingsgate songs !’ 

Life at home was certainly of a nature to poison pleasure else- 
where. Instances of her husband’s brutality might be multiplied, 
but one will suffice. The picture remains, drawn by her own 
pen, of the two sitting together, herself engaged on a letter to 
her mother, when she is interrupted by the accusation that it is a 
complaint that she is sending home—a charge met by the answer, 
ill-caleulated to allay her husband’s irritation, that she is seldom 
in a position to do otherwise. Norton lays hands upon the letter 
and destroys it, and upon her straightway beginning a second, 
pours the spirits which stood near him over her writing materials, 
sets them in a blaze ; and then, or on some other occasion, places 
the hot kettle on her hand ‘ to teach her not to brave him,’ 

After incidents such as these there is something curious in the 
language in which she warns her brother that if Mr. Norton would 
not be more ‘ gentlemanlike’ she will be forced to leave him, It 
was doubtless for her children’s sake—the children for whom her 
passionate love was the dominant principle of her life—that she 
delayed so long the final step, deterred by the dread of what 
actually took place when, her threat having been at last carried 
into effect, Norton, in revenge, used his legal power to take posses- 
sion of her little sons of six and four and two, handing them over 
to the care of a woman who, when their mother had succeeded in 
tracking them, met her with insolent menaces of the police. 

It is unnecessary to linger over the well-known story of the 
charge which followed. Whether, according to Greville’s belief, 
the suit against Lord Melbourne was encouraged by persons of 
influence for political reasons, or whether, as Norton himself 
declared, his sole adviser had been a drunken stable-helper, is of 
little consequence now. Long years after, when Lord Melbourne 
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was dead and the old scandal had. been once more raked up, Mrs. 
Norton broke the partial silence he had enjoined upon her and 
told the story of those weeks of shame and humiliation in vindica- 
tion of herself and her friend. Declaring once again, ‘upon the 
Holy Sacraments of God,’ that the charges were false, she printed 
for private circulation the letters addressed to her by Lord Mel- 
bourne at the time. ‘ Living,’ she said, ‘he justified himself by 
his simple word of honour; and, dead, I justify him with lines 
written by a hand cold in the grave.’ 

The letters were, in truth, her most effective defence, manly 
and loyal, counselling conciliation so long as conciliation was pos- 
sible, and afterwards a quiet trust in the power of innocence to 
prove itself, while there mingles with his indignation at the 
charge something like reproach for the wife’s want of discernment 
of the character of the man whom he describes as ‘ possessed by 
a devil, and that the meanest and basest fiend that disgraces the 
infernal regions. ‘I had not,’ Mrs, Norton observes, ‘the 
“lover” attributed to me; but I had a friend, deeply wounded 
and whom I grieved to wound,’ and, with a courage which could 
scarcely have existed apart from innocence, she did not hesitate to 
print the assurance of his deep affection. ‘I miss you,’ he writes 
on one occasion ; ‘ I miss your society and conversation every day 

You know well enough that there is nobody who can fill 
your place.’ 

The trial took place, resulting in absolute and complete exone- 
ration of the accused, and the calumny was killed—so far as such 
calumnies ever are. 

But the children? ‘I thought of nothing, day or night, but 
my children, Mrs. Norton wrote. And the trial over, and her 
innocence of the charge against her established in a court of law, 
what was the result? She was allowed to see them once, and for 
the space of one half-hour, in the presence of two women who 
had been brought as witnesses against her! Such was English 
law at the time, amended later on by the Infant Custody Act, by 
which some little further intercourse, formal and comfortless, was 
allowed. 

The climax was reached when the youngest of her sons, then 
eight years old, out riding without proper care, was thrown from 
his pony and died after a week’s illness. Only at the last, and 
when it was too late, was his mother summoned. 

‘I am here,’ she said to the stranger by whom she was met. 
‘Is my boy better ?’ 
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‘No, he is not better, was the reply. ‘He is dead.’ He was, 
in fact, already in his coffin. 

One more scene completes her life, so far as it was public pro- 
perty. Years have passed and once more Norton, for the sake of 
pecuniary advantage, brings her before a court of law, repudiating 
by a legal quibble his financial obligations towards her. Once 
more man and wife meet under the curious eyes of the 
spectators. 

‘What does the witness say? Let her speak up. I cannot 
hear her,’ said her husband insolently, as anger and shame choked 
her words; and, leaving his place, he came to seat himself close 
beside her, only the skirting board between. But even then 
she had not been prepared for the nature of the ordeal which 
awaited her. He had a blow to strike upon which she had not 
calculated. It was not only for an income that she was there to 
fight, but for her fair fame. On the ground of the sum of money 
bestowed upon her by Lord Melbourne’s family in accordance with 
his dying wish, her husband repeated the charge disproved in 
court long years ago, and once more publicly made his accusation 
against her. 

It was too much. Her husband, to use her own forcible 
language, digging away her peace and turning up as he dug 
‘dead sorrows, buried shames, miserable recollections,’ and, surely 
too, the memory of the true and loyal friend who was no longer 
at hand to vindicate her—all this was too much—her vision grew 
indistinct, her voice husky, her sentences confused. For the 
moment, but for the moment alone, her husband triumphed. 


The description of her wrongs was given, it must be remem- 
bered, at a time when those were still alive whose vital interest 
it would have been to refute her charges. That the world 
believed them to be, in the main, true, the sympathy of which 
she was the object is proof; and to that sympathy much, 
no doubt, of her literary popularity was due. It was not 
possible to her, even had she desired it, to separate her life from 
her writings. It was precisely in the combination of the two 
that her power lay. Remove the personal element and little 
remains to differentiate her work from that of any other graceful 
and cultivated writer of her time. When that same Quarterly 
Reviewer joined to his enthusiastic commendation the friendly 
counsel to ‘break through the narrow circle of personal and 
domestic feeling, and to adventure herself upon a theme of greater 
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variety and less morbid interest,’ adding the warning that ‘ egotism 
is egotism still, and the world is weary of it,’ he might as well 
have counselled Samson to shear off his long hair and then go 
forth to the encounter of the Philistines. Wherever her indi- 
viduality has free scope, wherever her wrongs, her sorrows, the 
injuries she had suffered, are, directly or indirectly, in question, 
there is to be found beauty, pathos, and not seldom power, although 
everywhere touched by the egotism of which—say what the 
literary critic might—the world was not weary. And, after all, 
what is egotism but the more candid form of that craving for 
sympathy which is co-extensive with human nature itself? ‘I 
wish it was all over,’ Mrs. Norton once said, ‘ and that people were 
discussing what I was.’ And yet would she not, like so many 
others who ask to be let alone, have missed the interest of the 
world in her affairs? In her case, too, the bargain was not the 
one-sided affair it sometimes is—she was as ready to give as to 
demand sympathy, and if the tragedy of her own life was con- 
stantly present with her, it served also to mirror the tragedies, 
actual or potential, of every other, and to accentuate her desire to 
save what might still be saved out of the universal shipwreck. 

‘Remember,’ she thus wrote to a friend about to be married, 
‘that the most intelligent woman God ever made has something 
of the child in disposition, and that the indulgence shown to 
children is as necessary in their case .... Do not laugh at me 
for lecturing my betters. It is only when I think of some fresh 
and uncommenced destiny that I look gravely and sadly back at 
all the mistakes in my own.’ 

Again the sombre background is present—the background of 
a ruined life—but it is by that ruined life that she pleads for 
others, although the terms in which the appeal is couched might 
not commend themselves to the present advocates of ‘women’s 
rights,’ At the very time, indeed, when she was vindicating, with 
all the passion and eloquence at her command, the claims of 
women to justice, she is careful to assert her opinions on a question 
which was evén then a vexed one. ‘The natural position of 
woman, she writes, ‘is inferiority to man. Amen. That is a 
thing of God’s appointing, not of man’s devising. I believe it 
sincerely, as a part of my religion; and I accept it as a matter 
proved to my reason. I never pretended to the wild and ridi- 
culous doctrine of equality.’ 

The limitation of her power to the boundaries of experi- 
ence is the explanation of the extreme inequality of her work. 
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Thus her most successful novel, ‘Stuart of Dunleath,’ is the 
picture of a life in which the reflection of her own is plainly 
visible—the history of a woman who, unhappily married, finds 
that ‘life is shattered into days that never can unite again to give 
back the perfect image of peace’; and those of her poems which 
have most of the ring of reality, though marred by the bombast 
or grandiloquence of her school, are those in which the autobio- 
graphical element is found. At best, however, her novels belong 
to a bygone day; her verse to a fashion which is past. Itisa 
composition of a different character, and one in which she speaks 
in her own person and without disguise, which chiefly justifies her 
claim to the position accorded to her by her contemporaries, and 
it is her ‘ Letter to the Queen,’ ringing with all the changes of 
passionate reproach, of eloquent invective, and edged sarcasm, 
which best serves as an example of her power. 

It is an appeal to the Queen, as sovereign and as woman, 
called forth by the rejection of the Bill for the Amendment of 
the Marriage Laws, when the defeated had gone back to their 
homes, like a party of miners, relinquishing the attempt to dig 
out their buried comrades. Courtier as she was, Mrs. Norton does 
not shrink from drawing her examples of injustice from the royal 
race ; then, turning to her own disastrous experience, she makes 
her appeal against calumny, not only on her own behalf but upon 
that of the Queen’s dead friend, whom her Majesty does not 
surely, to quote St. Simon, mourn so much‘ 4 la Royale’ that 
slander of him should be indifferent to her. 

And then comes the end—her solemn dedication of herself 
and her gifts to the cause of outraged womanhood, Till that 
cause is won she abjures all other uses to which she has hitherto 
put her powers. ‘My husband,’ she concludes, ‘has a legal lien 
on the copyright of my work. Let him claim the copyright of 
this, and let the Lord Chancellor cancel my right to the labour 
of my own brain and pen, and docket it, among other forgotten 
Chancery papers, with a parody of Swift’s contemptuous labelling, 
Only a Woman’s Pamphlet.’ 

I, A. Tayor. 














Imogen. 


(A LADY OF TENDER AGE.) 


ADIES, where were your bright eyes glancing, 
Where were they glancing yesternight ? 

Saw ye Imogen dancing, dancing, 

Imogen dancing all in white ? 

Laughed she not with a pure delight, 

Laughed she not with a joy serene, 
Stepped she not with a grace entrancing, 

Slenderly girt in silken sheen ? 


All through the night from dusk to daytime 
Under her feet the hours were swift, 
Under her feet the hours of playtime 
Rose and fell with a rhythmic lift : 
Music set her adrift, adrift, 
Music eddying towards the day 
Swept her along as brooks in Maytime 
Carry the freshly falling May. 


Ladies, life is a changing measure, 
Youth is a lilt that endeth soon ; 
Pluck ye never so fast at pleasure 
Twilight follows the longest noon. 
Nay, but here is a lasting boon, 
Life for hearts that are old and chill, 
Youth undying for hearts that treasure 
Imogen dancing, dancing still. 





HENRY NEWBOLT. 








Miss Belinda’s Love-Letters. 


Then the angel took heed to a woman’s cry: 
‘Give me love in my life, or, alas! I die; 
For in spite of my beauty and rank and wit, 
I grow selfish and hard for the lack of it.’ 
Verses, Wise or Otherwise. 


HE two Miss Langs, of Lang Hall, were the tutelary goddesses 
and the patron saints of the little village of Langton. The 
guiding spirit par excellence was Miss Philippa. She was Miss 
Lang by right, but we always called her Miss Philippa, since the 
Christian names of people who have lived all their lives in one 
place become public property in a way that new-comers find it 
hard to understand. She was a tall, dark, stately lady, who ruled 
everybody with a rod of iron—notably her younger sister, Belinda, 
who never presumed to call her soul her own, but seemed to take 
it on lease from Miss Philippa, as if it had been one of the Lang 
Hall farms. Miss Belinda was ten years younger than her sister, 
and was a gentle, beringleted creature, with a face which Nature 
had intended to be sweet, but which circumstances had turned 
slightly sour. But even Miss Belinda’s sourness had nothing 
harsh or biting about it; her sweetness had become stale and flat 
rather than actively acid, and her discontent was more peaceable 
than many people’s contentment. She was a confirmed invalid, 
having hurt her back in a carriage accident while she was quite 
young, and never having walked afterwards, and she and Miss 
Philippa reigned in dual state up at Lang Hall, their parents 
having died long before my time. All the children born in 
Langton were duly brought up in the fear of Miss Philippa and 
the love of Miss Belinda, and the little girls were usually 
christened Belinda and the boys Philip. 
‘My dear,’ said Miss Belinda to me one day when I was sitting 
by her sofa in her dainty, old-fashioned boudoir, ‘does it ever 
strike you what a wonderful woman my sister Philippa is ?’ 
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I remarked that my mind had ever been impressed by the 
wonder of Miss Philippa, 

‘But not at all clinging in her nature,’ continued Miss Belinda. 
‘I cannot imagine Philippa’s heart as being ever hungry for love, 
can you, Linda, dear ?’ 

(Being a girl born in Langton, I was naturally named 
Belinda.) 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘Miss Philippa always seems strong enough 
to stand alone.’ 

‘That is just it, dear child,’ continued the invalid in her soft, 
cooing voice. ‘And I think that strong natures, such as my 
beloved sister’s, find it difficult to understand such weak, im- 
pulsive, loving souls as mine. Dear Philippa.is always kind to 
me—most kind—but I sometimes fear that she deems me a little 
weak, not to say foolish, in my way of looking at things.’ 

‘Oh! I am sure you are wrong there; Miss Philippa is much 
too fond of you to ever think you foolish. But you and she are 
so totally different that it must be often difficult for you to see 
eye to eye in things.’ 

‘Exactly so, dear. Philippa has always, even when she was 
a young woman, been so wise and staid, but I was ever a silly, 
romantic thing. That is one reason why I enjoy your company 
so much, Linda. Though I am growing old, my heart is still as 
fresh as it was when I was seventeen, and it delights to sun itself 
in the society of the young.’ 

‘And I always love to be with you, dear Miss Belinda,’ I 
replied, kissing the withered little hand. 

‘That is so sweet of you, my dearest child. It makes me 
very happy to feel that my little Linda loves me. I have been 
hungry for love all my life, and I cannot imagine how people can 
live without it.’ 

Then the faded face grew quite pink as she continued: ‘Do 
you know that I, even at my age, have a lover, Linda?’ 

‘Have you really, Miss Belinda? How very interesting! Do, 
please, tell me all about him.’ 

‘I will, dear child,’ she answered, lowering her voice myste- 
riously, ‘ but we will drop the subject if Philippa comes in. Not 
that she does not know of it, for I should never think of doing 
anything without my sister’s knowledge, but she might think that 
a young girl like yourself ought not to hear about such things.’ 

‘Oh, it won’t hurt me. I have had—I mean heard of such 
things before.’ 
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‘Very well, dear. You must understand that Philippa does 
not actually disapprove of love-making. Of course, if she did, I 
could never have indulged in such a thing. But she has assured 
me that she does not regard it as wrong, only as somewhat foolish, 
and a waste of time which might be better employed.’ 

‘Do tell me your love-story, Miss Belinda; I am longing to 
hear it.’ 

‘Well, once upon a time,’ began the gentle spinster, with 
much delight, ‘a very handsome and attractive young gentleman 
—George Leslie by name—stayed here for several weeks in my 
dear father’s lifetime. I certainly thought he seemed to find 
both my person and my society agreeable, but it does not do for 
young girls to build too much upon their own impressions in a 
case like this, does it, Linda ?’ 

‘Certainly not; they often get their fingers burnt if they do.’ 

‘Exactly, dear child. Moreover, a young girl cannot be too 
modest and retiring in a matter of this kind. It shocks me to 
hear of women who give what they call encowragement to the men 
who they think admire them. It is terrible for a girl to allow 
even to herself that she so much as likes a man, much less to let 
’ him see it, don’t you think ?’ 

Personally, I hadn’t as much confidence in the non-encourag- 
ing plan of campaign as the ladies of the last generation seem to 
have had, but it would never have done to admit as much to so 
prudish a little soul as Miss Belinda; so I wisely suppressed my 
own views on the subject, and merely said : 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Well, Linda, George left us without having said anything 
definite, but still having made a very pleasant and gratifying 
impression on my mind, and I was full of hope for the future, as 
young girls are apt to be. But, alas! my accident intervened, 
and I lay unconscious for weeks, hanging between life and death.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ I murmured sympathetically. 

‘When I recovered consciousness I learned that the accident 
which maimed me for life had killed my dear father, and that, 
therefore, Philippa and I were alone in the world, our mother 
having died when I was born. My sorrow at my father’s death 
retarded my convalescence; and I also fretted a great deal about 
George Leslie. You see, I had been within reach of the greatest 
happiness a woman can know, and it was terrible to have the old 
props and the new hopes taken from me at one blow.’ 

‘It was, indeed !’ 
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‘Then it was that my beloved Philippa came to the front. 
She found out that I was making myself ill again by fretting 
after George Leslie, so she took it upon herself to write straight 
to him without mentioning the matter tome. The first I knew 
of it was when she came into my room some weeks afterwards 
carrying a letter, which she said she guessed came from George. 
She further told me that she had heard incidentally that he had 
been dangerously ill, and that that evidently accounted for his 
delay in writing to me. I will show you his letter, dear Linda, 
it was such a beautiful one.’ 

Whereupon Miss Belinda unlocked a quaint cabinet which 
always stood close beside her couch and took out a packet of old 
letters. She selected one and handed it to me. It was written 
in old-fashioned writing on paper now yellow with age; and it 
smacked of an old-world chivalry and courtesy which is unknown 
in modern love-letters. It ran as follows :— 


‘Dear MapaM,—I cannot describe to you the grief with 
which I have learnt the sad events which have of late befallen you 
and your family. Your late esteemed father was an honoured 
and honourable friend whom I shall find it impossible ever to 
replace, and the loss of whom I shall never cease to mourn ; but 
the news of your shattered health—as forwarded to me by your 
excellent sister—is a living sorrow which touches me in a yet 
tenderer place. Need I tell you that it was my proud intention 
to beg you to do me the honour to become my cherished wife ? 
Need I further tell you that noill health on your part would have 
prevented me from carrying out this intention? Nay, it would 
have been my greatest happiness and honour to watch over your 
health and assist your helplessness, But, alas! my late severe 
illness has doomed those hopes to an early death; my health is so 
completely shattered that I shall henceforth be a confirmed 
invalid, unable to rise from my couch. But though the happi- 
ness of meeting again is denied us, let us, dear Miss Belinda, not 
be indifferept to the joy still within our reach. Let us write 
constantly to each other, and so relieve the hours of enforced 
tedium. 

‘I know that you alone will ever be enshrined in my heart; 
and I think I am not mistaken nor over-presumptuous in assuming 
that my ardent affection for you is not without a response. If 
30, dearest lady, allow me to subscribe myself, now and always, 

‘ Your devoted lover and obedient servant, 
‘GEORGE LESLIE.’ 
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‘What a beautiful letter!’ I cried. ‘I should love to have 
such letters written to me.’ 

Miss Belinda looked delighted. ‘Is it not an elegant epistle?’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘such refined ideas and" such choice language I 
think I never met before. How lovely, dear Linda, must be the 
heart of a man who could pen a letter such as this! And how 
blessed above women is the one who knows that that heart is all 
her own!’ 

‘She is indeed lucky! If I could only feel that a man loved 
me like that, I should not want anything else in the world, 
gushed I, who was young and romantic. 

‘That is just what I feel, my Linda. I really could not have 
continued to exist had I felt that my untoward affliction had 
shut-to in my face the door of a woman’s legitimate kingdom. 
Life without love would be insupportable to me—I am such a 
weak, clinging creature. But the knowledge that George Leslie 
loves me has kept my heart fresh in spite of the limitations of my 
lot. Surely while so costly a libation is poured out at my feet, I 
am a woman to be envied rather than pitied.’ 

‘ You are right,’ I agreed; for even then I was old enough to 
have learned that if a woman has a satisfactory affair of the heart 
always ‘in tap’ (so to speak) to which she can fly for refresh- 
ment, she can face with a serene front most of the chances and 
changes of this troublesome world and rise superior to the same. 

After that day Miss Belinda and I had many a long talk about 
George Leslie. She read to me most of his letters, only reserving 
to herself the more spoony portions, if such an epithet as spoony 
could be applied to Captain Leslie’s elegant expressions of respect 
and affection. For all the years of his enforced imprisonment she 
had heard from him and written to him every month, and still 
continued to do so. After a time I noticed the old-world suitor 
warmed to his work, and wrote more fluently and easily than at 
first. They really were admirable letters, though their quaint 
diction and conventionality of thought often brought a smile to 
my youthful and irreverent eyes; but to Miss Belinda they were 
as inspired documents, and the sole interest of her dreary life lay 
in receiving and answering them. Although they came from 
London, a man confined to his room could see but little of the 
busy world around ‘him ; therefore they treated of books rather 
than people, though there were, now and then, happy descriptions 
of the various friends who came to see him—descriptions which 
showed that the writer, in spite of his pedantry, was not without 
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a delicate sense of humour. Sometimes they dipped into politics, 
and then the vials of George Leslie’s wrath were uncorked, and 
poured forth unstintingly upon anything which in any way 
savoured of Liberalism or reform ; sometimes they referred to the 
government of the Churches, and it was difficult to discover 
whether Ritualism or Dissent was the more deadly sin in the 
eyes of the writer. There was no doubt that Captain Leslie was 
shockingly narrow; but then—I asked myself—how could a man 
be anything else but narrow who had not left his room for over 
twenty years? And poor Miss Belinda received all his views in 
the spirit of meekness, and made them her own. Had the beloved 
George preached Anarchy or Mormonism, she would straightway 
have accepted them as doctrines sent from Heaven. 

‘It is such a comfort to have you to talk with, dear child,’ she 
said; ‘my sister Philippa in no way disapproves of my corre- 
spondence with Captain Leslie, but I never feel that I have her 
full sympathy in the matter.’ 

‘You see, Miss Philippa has so many things to think about 
and attend to,’ I suggested in palliation of that excellent lady’s 
obvious indifference to the great subject under notice. 

‘Of course, of course, the whole care of this large estate is in 
Philippa’s hands. But, in addition to this, she is by no means 
susceptible to the tender passion. It is fortunate that my poor 
George did not fall in love with Philippa instead of with me, for 
I fear her stern ways would have crushed his sensitive heart. A 
delicate organisation like his must not be too roughly handled, 
Linda.’ 

Wherein I agreed; but I did not add aloud my thought that 
if Miss Philippa’s sound common-sense would have been too 
bracing for an invalid lover, Miss Belinda’s lackadaisical senti- 
mentality might have proved wearisome to a healthy, vigorous 
man of the world. 

‘ And,’ continued Miss Belinda, ‘ Philippa is always most kind 
in providing me with whatever books dear George has read and 
recommended. You see she can trust him never to mention to 
me any book that an unmarried lady had better not read.’ 

And she certainly could. The modern novel was as gall and 
wormwood to the admirable George, judging from the anathemas 
he hurled thereat. ; 

Even the longest lane has a turning, though the path trodden 
by some people is so long and so straight that it seems less like a 
lane than a ‘ permanent way,’ and so the even tenor of life at 
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Lang Hall was broken at last. For the whole of one winter Miss 
Belinda was more ailing and fragile than usual, and as the spring 
advanced she lost rather than gained in strength. Weaker and 
weaker she grew, until the feeble flame of her life went out 
altogether, and poor Miss Philippa was left alone in the dark. 
To the last she talked incessantly in her delirium about George 
Leslie; and she died with his name on her lips, and his latest 
letter tightly clasped in her hand. 

Miss Philippa was not one to make open lamentation or to 
wear her heart upon her sleeve, but she was never the same woman 
after her sister’s death as she had been before. It strangely aged 
her, and changed her from a middle-aged into an old woman. 
She took a great fancy to me—for her dead sister’s sake, I suppose 
—and used to talk to me by the hour about Miss Belinda. 

‘ Linda,’ she asked abruptly one day, ‘do you think that that 
George Leslie business was a source of real happiness to my poor 
sister?’ 

‘I am sure it was,’ I answered quickly. ‘I believe it was the 
one thing that tightened her hold on life, and kept her alive all 
these years. She had so little vitality and so gentle a spirit that 
I believe she would have faded away and died long ago if it had 
not been for the interest which he brought into her life.’ 

‘Thank you, child, for saying so. If I didn’t agree with you, 
I could never forgive myself for letting it go on so long.’ 

‘But where was the harm?’ I inquired. It did seem to me 
above a joke that a woman of Miss Belinda’s age should not 
be allowed to have a lover, if she could find one and was so 
minded. 

Miss Philippa did not answer. 

‘How is Captain Leslie now?’ I continued. ‘Have you 
written yet to tell him about dear Miss Belinda’s death, and how 
she died blessing him ?’ 

‘No, I have not.’ 

‘But I think you should, Miss Philippa,’ I said eagerly. 
‘Surely it would comfort the poor man to know how dearly she 
loved him.’ 

Miss Philippa smiled rather grimly. 

‘ There is no such person as George Leslie,’ she said. 

‘No such person?’ I cried aghast, fearing that sorrow had 
turned the poor lady’s head. ‘Oh, Miss Philippa, what can you 
mean ?’ 

‘Simply what I say. It was I who wrote all those letters 
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to Belinda, and sent them to my solicitor in London to be 
posted.’ 

I was too utterly astonished to speak. 

‘I did it for the best, continued Miss Philippa calmly; ‘ and 
you yourself have just said what a pleasure it was to Belinda, 
But I will explain it all if you will listen to my story.’ 

‘ Please do.’ 

‘ You know that after the accident, which at once robbed her 
of her dear father and of her health, Belinda could not rally. The 
doctors said she had lost her hold of life, and was dying simply 
because she had no wish to live.’ 

‘She told me so herself, I murmured. 

‘She also fretted a good deal about George Leslie,’ said Miss 
Philippa, ‘as he had paid her great attention and gained her 
affection not long before; and she naturally concluded that her 
sore affliction had put an end for ever to her hope of being a 
happy wife. You can imagine that to a nature like Belinda’s 
that was the heaviest part of the blow. For my part, I would 
rather sacrifice all the husbands in the world than my power of 
using my legs; but she, poor girl! had lost both, and mourned 
the former the more bitterly.’ 

‘That I can understand; hers was such a loving, clinging 
nature.’ 

‘Seeing how matters stood, I put my pride in my pocket (a 
thing I would never have done for the sake of my own happiness) 
and wrote to George Leslie.’ 

‘And what did he say?’ I asked, full of interest in this 
remarkable confession. 

‘Oh, George Leslie was a fool, to my thinking, and always 
behaved like one. Why Belinda loved such a popinjay passed 
my comprehension ; but love him she did, and that was the long 
and the short of it.’ 

‘Then did he write a foolish reply to your letter?’ I 
asked. 

‘Not mre foolish than such a poor creature was bound to 
write. There was no harm in George Leslie—nor much good 
either, as far as I could see. He wrote a decent enough letter, 
saying that he really had become attached to Belinda, and had 
fully intended to ask her to become his wife, but that her accident 
had altered all this, as no man could be expected to tie himself 
for life to a woman who could never rise from her couch. Of 
course he put it more delicately than this, but that was the gist 
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of his reply ; and he sent her a lot of rubbishy messages to soften 
the blow, which I never gave her.’ 

‘ Didn’t she feel it very deeply, my poor Miss Belinda ?’ 

‘She never knew. I dared not tell her at first, she was so 
weak and ill; and shortly afterwards George Leslie died. Then 
it occurred to me to use George Leslie as a means to call her 
back to life; and you know how well I succeeded. I agree with 
you that it was that which kept her alive all those years; and it 
certainly amused and interested her as nothing else would have 
done.’ 

‘Perhaps she has met George Leslie by now, I said. ‘ What 
a strange meeting!’ 

‘Good gracious, child! I can’t do anything more for them ; 
they must fight it out for themselves. But I dare say George has 
learnt by now how foolishly and selfishly he behaved to Belinda, 
and regrets it.’ 

‘Then you think he is wiser than he was ?’ 

‘Bless you, child, what a question to ask! If a violent death 
does not knock some of the nonsense out of a man, what will? I 
dare say George is quite a sensible creature by this time, and 
worthy of my Belinda. And, besides, she isn’t lame and helpless 
any longer, you see, so his old objection doesn’t hold good.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Philippa, do you believe that people will find their 
old lovers again, after all, and that everything that they have 
missed on earth will be made up to them in heaven ?’ 

‘Mercy on me, Linda, how can I tell? I can’t think why 
women want men bothering round them in this world, let alone 
the next ; and where the pleasure of it lies I can’t imagine. But 
of this I feel sure, that if the Almighty makes us so that we 
cannot possibly be happy without one particular thing, He will 
give us that particular thing sooner or later—either in this world 
or the next—if we only ask Him for it, and wait His good time. 
But how that particular thing can ever be a man passes my 
comprehension.’ 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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Springboks and Springbok Shooting. 


ONSIDERING the incessant persecution which its ranks have 
suffered for the last hundred years, the springbok, one of the 
most elegant and characteristic of the thirty-odd species of antelope 
of which South Africa can boast, manages to maintain its place, 
even in Cape Colony, in a remarkable way. It is not, of course, 
to be found in those dense myriads which old colonists are still 
able to remember, in the days when, during the trekbokken, or 
migration of buck from one district to another, a man might ride 
for half a day surrounded by a perfect sea of these antelopes, 
extending for a mile or two on either side of him. In these 
extraordinary trekbokken springboks were to be numbered by 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands, or were rather innumer- 
able as the sands of the sea-shore. They devoured every shred of 
vegetation in front of them, and were the terror of the frontier 
farmers, whose flocks were sometimes swept clean away before the 
dense battalions of the advancing hosts of game and never again 
recovered. In these periodical migrations only the vanguard of 
the springboks could obtain sufficient sustenance to keep them 
fat and in good condition ; the main body and rear ranks were 
thin, and often half starved. In due time, however, the famished 
antelopes in rear pushed their way to the front, and the well-fed 
ones retired for a season. Only by this instinct of nature could 
these vast masses of game have remained alive. These astonish- 
ing overflows of animal life have long since ceased on the karroos 
of Cape Colony, thanks mainly to the introduction of modern 
fire-arms and the advances of the pastoral farmers, Yet in the 
arid north-west of the colony, just south of the Orange River, the 
trekbokken still continues, though on a much reduced scale. Only 
two or three years back, a migration of trekking springboks passed 
from Great Namaqualand southward, crossing the Orange River, 
and causing considerable trouble and loss to the Dutch farmers of 
that region. So numerous were the antelopes that these Boers 
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sent down to the Government at Cape Town, begging for supplies 
of ammunition with which to thin the ranks of their invaders. 
During this last year (1896) there has been quite a respectable 
revival of the trekbokken in the Carnarvon district of Cape Colony, 
and very large numbers of springboks have been shot in that 
region. 

On the Great Karroo, in the centre of Cape Colony, the last of 
the vast trekbokken happened in the year 1858. I have often 
conversed with farmers who remembered that invasion, and the 
more considerable migrations in times gone by. So thick were 
the springboks packed that a man could ride close up to the 
game and shoot as many head of antelopes as he pleased at point 
blank range. Gordon Cumming vividly describes one of these 
marvellous migrations, which he witnessed near Colesberg in 
1843. Yet an old Dutch farmer remarked to him that it was 
only a ‘fair trekbokken.’ ‘You this morning beheld,’ he said, 
‘only one flat covered with springboks. I give you my word 
that I have ridden a long day’s journey over a succession of flats 
covered with them as far as I could see and as thick as sheep in 
a fold.’ 

Although the karroos of Cape Colony nowadays exhibit the 
merest shadow of their former abundance of wild animal life, there 
is still plenty of shooting to be got among springboks by travellers 
halting at Graaff Reinet, Beaufort West, and other places. The 
farmers are extremely hospitable, and a single introduction will 
usually enable the reasonable sportsman to obtain as much shoot- 
ing as he requires. But springboks and other game are now 
carefully preserved by the colonists—even among the Boers of 
the Orange Free State and Transvaal preservation is setting in— 
and it can scarcely be said that shooting in the Cape Colony is 
quite what it was in the good old days when pastoral farmers were 
few and the game ranged in almost undisturbed freedom. Many 
of the karroo farmers now have their vast runs enclosed by wire 
fencing, and in these enclosures the springboks are also confined. 
When this happens, although the game is in reality just as wild 
as of yore, and a single fence will enclose fifty square miles of land 
or more, much of the pristine freedom of the chase seems to me 
to have vanished. It may be sentiment, but the sentiment is 
there, and the sport can never be quite the same thing. Years 
ago, when I first visited Cape Colony, I had the pleasure of 
shooting springboks on the Great Karroo before wire fencing had 
come into vogue. The plains were then just as wild and as open 
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as they had been during the unknown centuries before South 
Africa had a history. You might ride for a week and see nothing 
in the shape of an enclosure beyond an occasional ostrich camp 
and the kraals in which the flocks were folded for the night. At 
Riet Fontein, near Aberdeen, on my friend’s karroo run, which 
extended to some 132,000 acres, troops of springbok to the 
number of 4,000 head were always to be found, and we had 
abundance of sport. Now the whole of that run is enclosed by 
wire fencing. The springboks, it is true, are still there in reduced 
numbers, but to my mind much of the romantic wildness of the 
place is gone. 

To find springboks in their ancient primeval state at the 
present day one has to go far afield. In the Free State and 
Transvaal the game formerly to be seen in myriads darkening the 
plains have now been reduced to the very verge of extermination, 
and the poor remnant left is only maintained by the careful pro- 
tection of the farmers. The plains of British Bechuanaland have 
been absolutely shot out since Warren’s expedition in 1885, 
except to the westward on the extreme verge of the Kalahari, 
where, in decreasing numbers, springboks and other game still 
maintain a footing. In the arid and desert part of Cape Colony, 
known as Bushmanland, just south of the Orange River, large 
herds of springbok are, as I have said, still to be found. But the 
true wild home of the springbok is now to be sought in the 
vast plains of Ngamiland, that remote wilderness lying between 
Khama’s more easterly country and Lake Ngami. Beyond the 
lake, on the plains of Ovampoland, also, springbok are still very 
abundant. Not long since, on the great grass flats bordering the 
Botletli River, in this Ngamiland region, I had ample opportunity 
of observing and shooting the springbok in its absolutely wild and 
unfettered state. Perhaps the result of some of my experiences 
with these charming antelopes may be worth recording. After 
leaving Khama’s town, Palachwe, and crossing the dreary and 
waterless Kalahari Desert, which separates that part of Bamang- 
wato from the Botletli—the Lake River, as it is more usually 
called—we saw not a single springbok until nearing the great 
system of salt-pans where one usually strikes the river on the 
waggon road to Lake Ngami. These salt-pans have an irresistible 
attraction for all kinds of game, and, as we expected, towards the 
end of our long final ride—nearly seventy miles—from our last 
Kalahari camp to the river we sought, we noticed with extreme 
interest that springboks, as well as blue wildebeest and ostriches, 
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were about the pans. Our waggons, which followed us, came up 
two days after we struck the Lake River, and we began to pursue 
game in earnest. On this expedition we naturally devoted our- 
selves to the pursuit of heavier and more remarkable game than 
springboks. Yet, as these graceful antelopes were to be found 
during our passage up the river near every camp, and as their 
flesh furnished us with the choicest venison we could obtain, we 
took a pretty heavy toll of gazella ewchore. 

Although it was now the season of South African winter, and 
some of the early nutriment of the rains had gone out of the 
grass, we found the springbok in this Ngamiland region in most 
excellent condition. They were plump and well nourished, and 
were, to my thinking, in even better condition than the springbok 
to be found on the karroos of Cape Colony, where the peculiar 
shrubby, dwarf vegetation (Composite and Portulacacee mainly) 
upon which sheep and goats thrive so well offers excellent 
nourishment also to the game animals, To my thinking, the 
flesh of the springbok, when in good condition, affords the best 
venison to be found in all South Africa, not even excepting the 
meat of the noble eland, or of a fat and tender cow giraffe, both 
well-known South African dainties. Eland meat is certainly 
delicious, and the flesh of a young giraffe cow, with its curious 
flavour of game-like veal, are undoubted luxuries in the wilder- 
ness; yet, on the whole, I am inclined to give the palm to the 
delicious venison of the well-fed springbok. We had an excellent 
cook—a Cape boy—and his favourite dish, of which we never 
tired, consisted of double chops of the springbok, cut right across 
the saddle, and fried with tomatoes (tinned, of course) in a pan. 
Springbok liver and fry, which was usually provided for breakfast, 
is, too, a very great dainty. Of course, the marrow-bone of a 
giraffe, roasted over the camp-fire and sawn in half, is the luxury 
of South African hunters. But then giraffe marrow, good as it is, 
is too rich to be partaken of very freely. It is a bonne bouche for 
state occasions, whereas you can peg away at springbok meat day 
after day without growing weary or surfeited. 

One morning, after our waggons had arrived and we had made 
a few treks along the river, we were up at 5 a.M.—an hour before 
dawn—and, after breakfast by the light of a lantern, saddled up 
our ponies and rode out. We made our way towards some bushes 
not far away. The mornings at this time of the year—July, the 
South African mid-winter season—are excessively cold, and in 
consequence springboks are often found sheltering for the night 
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in the scattered bush bordering the plains and salt-pans. In 
fifteen minutes we sighted through the dim light of approaching 
dawn a few of the antelopes grazing on the edge of the bush. 
They were too alert for us, however, and escaped scot-free. We 
were soon amid the thin bush, and presently, dismounting, made 
our way very cautiously. The light was now growing momentarily 
stronger, and from behind the screen of bush we presently made 
out two or three springboks in an open clearing rather more than 
150 yards away. Dove, my hunting companion, fired first, and 
his buck fell instantly to the shot. As the unwounded antelopes 
bolted in affright I fired a snap-shot, but missed clean. We now 
moved forward and soon found the springbok Dove had aimed at 
lying stone dead, the bullet having penetrated the chest and 
come out at the shoulder. My comrade used on this and other 
occasions when stalking springbok a double °450 rifle by Henry, 
one of the most perfect and accurately sighted firearms I ever 
handled. With this excellent weapon he made magnificent 
practice among these antelopes, which at anything over 200 
yards, shooting on parched and dazzling plains, are by no means 
easily brought down. The springbok, although it stands fairly 
high on the leg, is by no means a large target—something less 
than a fallow deer—and at 300 yards on a hot, sun-scorched plain, 
under the glare of the intense sunlight and the mirage and quiver 
of the atmosphere, requires very straight powder. 

My friend now fastened the dead springbok, a fat ram, behind 
his saddle and rode off for the waggons, while David—one of our 
waggon-drivers and hunters-~and I mounted our nags and steered 
for a salt-pan about half a mile distant. On our way thither we 
sighted a handsome silver-backed jackal, slinking away to his 
hole after a night’s roaming, and an old solitary blue wildebeest 
bull—which, however, bolted off into the bush and escaped almost 
as soon as we set eyes on him. 

On nearing the salt-pan we got off our horses, fastened them 
to a bush, and then stole quietly forward. A most entrancing 
sight lay before us. It was now sun-up; the air was full of light, 
the eastern sky was painted with the most gorgeous colouring, 
mighty streamers of red and orange spread towards the zenith, 
there was no mirage, the atmosphere was clear and translucent, 
the air still keen. Peering from behind our screen of bush, we 
looked out upon the salt-pan and were not disappointed. The 
pan was about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile in width. 
Its smooth expanse, greyish silver in'tone, was as level as a billiard- 
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table. Here and there, scattered in little companies or clumps, 
were two or three hundred springbok, their dainty forms displayed 
in the most perfect manner upon the smooth, glittering sand. 
Springboks have a strange liking for a salt-pan, and in no other 
place are their tricks, graces, and marvellous leaping powers set 
off more brilliantly. Here, at sunrise, some of the handsome 
creatures were at play, frisking, pranking, butting one another, 
occasionally arching their backs, displaying the curious fanlike 
blaze of white hair upon the croup, and springing from all four 
feet, like balls of india-rubber, high in air. Others stood con- 
templatively, or touched the brack pan with their tongues; 
others, again, with lowered heads, trotted with a ridiculously 
mincing gait hither and thither. It was one of the most beautiful 
scenes I ever witnessed in South Africa, and I watched it for a 
long half-hour. Through my glass I could distinguish perfectly 
the bright cinnamon-fawn coats of the antelopes, the dark chest- 
nut side streak, their snow-white bellies, breasts, ramps, and legs, 
and shapely lyrate horns. At length I put up my rifle, took aim 
at a good ram nearest to me—some 200 yards away—and pulled 
trigger. The bullet passed under the antelope’s belly and struck 
up a little cloud of white dust just beyond, and the startled 
springbok leaped several feet in air and then bolted off a little 
way. He gave me another chance directly, and this time my 
Martini-Henry bullet struck him fair behind the shoulder; he 
fell over upon the pan, gave a struggle or two, and was all but 
dead when we reached him. By this time the rest of the 
antelopes had betaken themselves from the pan, and we were 
alone. David now picked up the buck, fastened it behind his 
saddle, and went back to the waggons, while I rode slowly across 
the pan. It was extremely interesting to notice the spoor im- 
printed by different animals in the clearest possible manner upon 
the smooth, tell-tale expanse beneath me. Here, in addition to 
the springbok’s neat footprints, were the diminutive traces of 
steinbok near the edge. Across one corner a lion had passed 
during the night, and there was in other directions the spoor of 
Burchell’s zebra, blue wildebeest, ostrich, and roan antelope. 
Dove, who had ridden out from camp again, rejoined me shortly, 
and we rode for another three hours in search of heavier game, 
but without success. 

We had intermittent sport with springbok for the next few 
days, in the intervals of pursuing lechwe-waterbuck, blue wilde- 
beest, zebra, and giraffe. On reaching a place called Sangeleko 
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(Masinya’s kraal), a Bakurutse village, where we outspanned for a 
week’s hunting, we found on the great plains before us these 
charming antelopes in large numbers. Here we enjoyed some 
excellent stalking. Years ago, when springbok shooting in Cape 
Colony, I usually practised with my friends the driving method 
of the Cape farmers. Spreading out at wide intervals on the 
plains, we advanced down wind upon the springboks, which 
running, according to their invariable habit, up wind, gave us 
occasional shots at long range. This method of driving is 
practised either on horseback or by careering across the veld.in a 
Cape cart or buggy. 

In Ngamiland the springboks were less wild than in Cape 
Colony, and we found we could obtain excellent stalking by riding 
quietly out on the flats, dismounting, and then, placing one’s 
horse in front of one, sidling very quietly within range of the 
nearest company (Klompje,' a Boer would call it) of the antelopes. 
In this way we could usually manage to get a shot at from 200 to 300 
yards range. Even if one missed with the first shot, the buck would 
run no great distance, and by dint of patience, time, and a little 
manceuvring another chance could be obtained. It was extremely 
pretty and interesting work. Very occasionally, from some 
inequality in the ground, we could stalk in on foot without our 
ponies and get a shot. I watche’ my hunting friend one day 
approaching for such a shot. It was a beautiful thing, and 
extremely well done. We were coming up from the river after a 
lechwe hunt, and noticed a knot of springbok not far from the 
edge of the grass plain. Making along détowr, we left our ponies 
behind us, and then painfully wormed ourselves through the grass 
in snake fashion and crept in. Finally we arrived within 100 
yards of the buck. There were two rams nearest to the donga 
from which we approached. Very cautiously raising his head 
and putting up his rifle above the edge of the plain, my comrade 
successfully completed his stalk and dropped the buck dead to his 
first barrel. Later in the afternoon he made a magnificent shot 
at another bifck at 340 yards, and again had the good fortune to 
bring down his game stone dead. 

On the other hand, the springbok will often run far, and even 
escape, with a bullet wound that would apparently ensure speedy 
collapse to much larger animals. The tenacity of life of all South 
African antelopes is, of course, well known, and is often perfectly 
astonishing. I was stalking on the plains near Masinya’s kraal 
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one morning, and after some little generalship got in my second 
shot at a fine ewe at 300 yards. The Martini-Henry bullet, as I 
afterwards discovered, had struck the springbok in the middle of 
the barrel. She fell to the shot, but was quickly on her feet, and 
cantered away after her comrades. I followed that buck for nearly 
two hours, expecting momentarily to secure her. She kept just 
out of range in the most provoking manner. Finally, as I had 
to be elsewhere in the afternoon, I rode into camp, leaving two 
natives to follow her up. She lagged at last and collapsed, and 
the boys picked her up and brought her to the waggons some 
time before sundown. 

On these plains near Masinya’s kraal we obtained numbers of 
springbok. If Dove and I were hunting heavy game in the 
waterless giraffe-acacia forests, twenty miles across the flats, 
David, our head waggon-driver and hunter, often went out and 
shot a buck. 

David was a Batlapin by birth, from South Bechuanaland, 
but had long been in the service of Khama asa hunter and 
waggon-driver. He had been taught carpentering at Kuruman 
by Mr. Moffat in his early days, and was a most handy man with 
his tools. In addition to being the most skilful and humane 
waggon-driver I ever saw, he was a good man with his rifle. He 
had hunted elephants for Khama years before, and was one of the 
first to pioneer a waggon-road to the Zambesi. He was also a 
good and plucky horseman. David resembled the Boers in being 
no great shakes at the target, and yet a very reliable game shot. 
He had a long military Martini-Henry rifle of his own and shot 
from the left shoulder, and he usually managed to bring in a buck 
with two or three cartridges. Like the Boers also, he had plenty 
of patience, and seldom wasted a shot unless he had almost a 
certainty of hitting. Sometimes I lent him a good sporting rifle 
in place of his own long military weapon ; needless to say, he was 
extremely pleased with the lighter and more handy substitute. 

In leaving a dead springbok upon the plains, one had to be for 
ever mindful of the vultures. Vultures are proverbially ravenous 
creatures. In this country of Ngamiland their rapacious powers 
seem to me, after some experience in South Africa, to exceed 
anything I have ever witnessed or heard of. I have seen the car- 
cases of two elands, antelopes as big as cows, picked clean in an 
incredibly short space of time. I shot a giraffe one day. It was 
a large cow, and I particularly wished to save the skin of the head 
complete. I rode on fora mile or so after the rest of the troop, 
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and then at once returned. As I rode back I saw the vultures 
descending in swarms from the recesses of the sky. I cantered 
up to the big cow and found to my extreme vexation that 
although I had not left the carcase for more than fifteen minutes 
the head was quite ruined for setting up. The foul birds had torn 
off and devoured the soft skin of the muzzle and lips, and had 
further extracted the eyes and ripped away the flesh of the eyelids. 
One afternoon near Masinya’s, Dove, on his way home across the 
flat, shot a springbok. He was laden already and in a hurry to 
get tocamp. He cantered on, therefore, and at once sent out a 
boy on a pony to bring in the buck. Not much more than three- 
quarters of an hour had elapsed between the shooting of the game 
and the arrival of the native boy at the place where it had fallen. 
Yet the vultures had clean devoured the springbok, and the 
native found nothing but the bones and the remains of the skin. 
Sharp work this, even for vultures! I imagine that even where 
game is plentiful these great birds endure long periods of fasting, 
and go for many days, perhaps even weeks, together without a 
meal ; naturally, therefore, when a chance does occur their appe- 
tites are for a time quite illimitable. Yet even vultures can 
become gorged. Every hunter must have seen these feathered 
scavengers so drunk and gorged with flesh as to be quite helpless 
and incapable of escape. 

Quitting Masinya’s kraal, we moved across the plains towards 
Sebituane’s drift, outspanning at a waterpit some four miles from 
the river itself. As we marched across these great grassy flats, 
the vegetation of which was now burnt by the ardent sun to a 
blinding yellow, very fatiguing to the eyes on a long day’s ride, 
troops of springboks were feeding in every direction. When we 
outspanned for the night amid this sea of grassy plain, the buck 
were to be seen flecking the veld, always, however, keeping at a 
distance of from 500 yards to half-a-mile from the waggons. It 
was pleasant to look out from one’s waggon kartel at early morn- 
ing, while sipping one’s coffee, and to note these elegant antelopes 
quietly grazing upon the plain. Even so had their innumerable 
ancestors grazed upon this very veld during untold centuries, in 
a security absolutely undisturbed, except for the assaults of the 
carnivora and the feeble weapons of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

At this waterpit we stood some days. It was a convenient 
place for hunting the larger game, many of which passed not far 
from our waggons, under cover of night, on their way to the 
river, where they usually drank. In the afternoons, after the 
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morning’s hunt, we amused ourselves by stalking springbok, 
or watching our native boys, and our supply of springbok 
flesh was pretty constant. I rode one morning early from this 
camp towards the bush on the other side of the plain, taking with 
me a native after-rider. As we expected, we sighted game 
grazing just outside the fringe of bush. They turned out to be 
Burchell’s zebras, and, as I wanted another skin or two of these 
handsome beasts, we made a long circuit and succeeded in putting 
ourselves between the bush and the feeding game. 

Between us and the zebras were also grazing some hundreds 
of springboks, and as we now rode slowly towards the larger game 
the springboks became alarmed, and, like a cloud of skirmishers, 
retreated towards the centre of the plain. It was one of the 
prettiest sights in the world. We fired no shot at the springboks, 
and it was most interesting to note their antics of alarm and 
suspicion at our steady approach. Some trotted lightly this way 
and that, with lowered heads and fantastic gait. Others began to 
leap with arched spines, clean from all four feet, eight feet or 
more into the air. The semi-circular, fan-like formations of white 
hair on the crcups were at the same time suddenly erected, and 
blazed conspicuously. These surprising leaps were often repeated 
four or five times by a single buck, the limbs being held rigid as 
steel, and the buck bounding up from earth as if impelled by a 
catapult, or some other mechanical contrivance. Finally the 
troop set off at a canter, and the canter became a rapid gallop. 
The zebras, which had been regarding us with heads up for some 
time, now took alarm, and, as the fleet antelopes bounded amongst 
and past them, they, too, joined in the rout, and the intermingled 
game swept away together in precipitous flight. It was one of 
the most interesting spectacles I ever beheld. The springboks, 
as was their wont, betook themselves to the heart of the plain 
and were presently out of sight. The zebras, on the contrary, 
made a wide semi-circle for the bush, and gave us the chance we 
wanted, a chance of which we were not slow to avail ourselves. 

Although for some miles the springbok can probably gallop 
as fast as any antelope in Africa—possibly faster for a mile or two 
—and will usually get the best of a good greyhound, it lacks the 
extraordinary staying powers of the blesbuck, hartebeest, or tsesseby, 
large antelopes whose powers of endurance, combined with pace, 
are quite unequalled. The springbok can and does exist for 
considerable periods without drinking. Yet it scarcely seems to 
be so absolutely independent of moisture as the eland, gemsbok, 
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or giraffe, or as the steinbuck and duyker—small antelopes found 
all over South Africa. These animals are, in the Kalahari country, 
absolutely independent of water for seven or eight months in the 
year. The springbok cannot equal such a record. It is certainly 
not to be found in the innermost recesses of the Kalahari in time 
of drought, as are the other animals I have named. 

Although, even up in far Ngamiland, the numbers of these 
most fleet and elegant antelopes are being steadily reduced by 
native hunters—many of whom, nowadays, carry good rifles— 
I do not anticipate that the springbok will ever become extinct 
in South Africa, as seems likely to be the fate, at no distant 
period, of others of the fauna of that country. In Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, and even the Transvaal a timely preserva- 
tion has secured it from this peril. Farther north, thanks toa 
wide habitat amid desert and unpeopled solitudes, it will survive 
for many a long year—I hope for generations yet to come. It is 
interesting to know that quite recently the northern range of the 
true springbok has been found to extend as far as Benguella, in 
Portuguese South-West Africa. Before this year it was believed 
that its northern limit was in the country of the Ovampos, just 
north of Damaraland. Mr. Penrice, an Englishman for some time 
resident in Benguella, has, however, recently discovered and shot 
springboks in the coast district of that region. 

That the springbok’s days may be long in the land of which 
for untold thousands of years it has been a denizen, all true sports- 
men and lovers of nature must heartily wish. No creature is 
more exactly designed to enliven and adorn the boundless grass 
plains and the parched karroos of Southern Africa than this most 
fleet, sprightly, and graceful antelope. 





H. A. BrypeEn. 








The Damerel Spectres. 


\ R. THOMAS PLUMB PILKINGTON invented and patented 

a bath-room tap of such surprising excellence that it brought 
him a colossal fortune and a fame to which every prominent 
hoarding in the metropolis testifies. Originally, he sold the tap 
himself across the counter of a small shop, but afterwards he dealt 
in the tap seated in a palatial office, where there were red-leather 
chairs, while his agents planted the tap in every corner of the 
earth where they could find a bath-room. Some years later the 
tap became a limited company, and Mr. Pilkington became a 
county family. He purchased the Damerel Abbey estate, and 
retired from business. Without anything in his outer man to 
lead you to suppose him a genuine Damerel, he was yet the most 
delightful of plump little millionaires, with a tactful kindliness 
and a natural simplicity which made everyone like him. 

To please his son and daughter was his chief motive for buying 
the Abbey. Jack Pilkington, who had been at.Eton, was one of 
the most popular officers in the Guards, and among all his aristo- 
cratic friends he used to say that he never found one who was as 
capital company as his father. Mary, the daughter of the family, 
turned a deaf and shapely ear to the many noble and wealthy 
suitors who asked her hand, for she only cared for one man—at 
least, when this story opens, and that was Mr. Pilkington. 

But the Abbey attracted Mr. Pilkington for another and a 
more particular reason. Added to his commercial shrewdness was 
an exceptional vein of credulity, and the subject of psychical 
research was the favourite study of his middle-age. He was 
determined to buy a place that had the reputation of being 
haunted, in order that he might}make a practical investigation of 
the ghosts in it, and Damerel Abbey was admirably adapted for 
this praiseworthy purpose. The house, now partially in ruins, 
had been uninhabited for fifty-seven years, and none of the 
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inhabitants of Damerel Regis dared to pass within half a mile of 
it after nightfall. Shuttered and silent it stood in its spacious 
park, with the ivy trailing about its windows and wandering over 
the broken stone steps to the door. Mr. Pilkington came and 
saw and was conquered. The local agent had got wind of his 
visitor’s peculiarities, and wisely took him to the Abbey upon a 
misty, wet afternoon in November, when the breeze whined 
through the keyholes and the place looked its dreariest. More- 
over, a cowboy, hired at an altogether disproportionate figure in 
virtue of his courage, emitted a few wails from his place of con- 
cealment in the shrubbery. There was no hesitation in Mr. 
Pilkington’s mind after the third wail, and he clinched his 
remarkable bargain a day or two afterwards. 

The necessary painters, glaziers, and other workpeople were 
collected with difficulty, but gradually, as the place assumed a 
more habitable appearance, some of its terrors wore off, and 
Mr. Pilkington, when he paid his first visit to his new property 
in March, found his servants satisfied, and even enthusiastic, 
about his purchase, a little to his private annoyance, for he began 
to fear that the ghosts, weary of waiting for somebody to frighten, 
had migrated to a more sympathetic atmosphere. 

He need not, however, have been suspicious, for presently the 
ghosts began to reward his appreciation by appearing to him with 
gratifying frequency. The house had been taken over just as it 
was on the day when the last of the Damerels had been carried 
over the threshold with his neck broken, while his riderless horse 
walked behind. The same huge four-posters loomed in the bed- 
rooms; the same chintzes, faded now, but once highly coloured, 
draped the furniture; and in the dining-room the same dark 
portraits of the Damerels frowned from the walls, Mr. Pilking- 
ton, not without some scruples as to his own selfishness, stayed at 
the Abbey by himself, enjoying his ghostly surroundings greatly, 
and began to compose a treatise about his experiences which 
would once for all confute the scoffer and the rationalist. Perhaps 
it was his own serene goodness of heart that made him relish 
nocturnal phenomena which a less ardent inquirer might have 
found uncomfortable. 

For the spectral Damerels, when once the ice was broken, were 
not at all coy about showing themselves. They treated Mr. Pil- 
kington with quite as much affability as though he were a scion 
of their own race, and confronted him in long corridors with thin 
fingers pointed at nothing, and faces that expressed a melancholy 
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solicitude, finally disappearing behind the oak panelling in the 
most approved style. But though he often addressed them, at 
times in vernacular English and at times with phrases like ‘ By 
my halidome’ and ‘Gadzooks,’ which he thought they might 
understand ‘better, they never reached a point of sufficient 
familiarity to answer him back. 

It was a little annoying, too, that they confined their courtesies 
to Mr. Pilkington alone. For instance, when his wife and daughter 
joined him at Easter, they saw nothing at all out of the common. 
They were not openly sceptical about Mr. Pilkington’s stories, but 
they smiled the smile of those who could only see the humorous 
aspect of them, and they went back to London charmed with the 
soft April air blowing through the open windows and the primroses 
in the woods. But when people asked if they had seen or heard 
anything, Mr. Pilkington was vexed to hear their hearty negatives. 
One young lady visitor, who had been reading a novel in bed, had 
heard a crack or two behind a wardrobe, but there was not much 
in that. Mr. Kettlewell, a rising young barrister, was ready 
enough with an explanation of that. It was the heat of the room 
which made the wood expand, or some rubbish of that kind. And 
this, thought Mr. Pilkington, is at the dinner-table of one to whom 
ghosts of all periods are as familiar a sight as hansom cabs. 

There was never any difficulty in forming a pleasant house- 
party under the same roof that covered Jack and Mary Pilkington, 
for his friends and her admirers were enough by themselves to fill 
a barrack, Add to this some thousand acres of excellent grouse- 
shooting and you will understand that Mr. Pilkington was anxious 
that the ghosts should be willing to do his theories credit during 
the month of August. He planned a supernatural demonstration 
upon a large and effective scale. Kettiewell should have, not a 
haunted chamber, for they all seemed to be haunted, but the one 
haunted by the most impressive apparition, Mr. Pilkington 
rather leaned to the Damerel who had suffered as a heretic on 
Tower Hill in the reign of Queen Mary, for he had such a taking 
way of removing his head, or appearing with it under his arm, 
that even the enthusiast himself had been a little startled at the 
first glimpse of his pleasantries. 

Meantime, while Mr. Pilkington was revolving these plans, 
things at the Abbey were not going as smoothly as could be 
wished, The ghosts, who upon some points were absurdly sensi- 
tive, felt far from satisfied with the way in which their residence 
was being treated. For the new proprietor, while keeping much 
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of the house in the old state, had yet ventured injudiciously 
upon certain structural improvements. As no Damerel had ever 
improved anything, it looked rather like an ill-natured reflection 
upon their lost opportunities when Mr. Pilkington pulled down 
the dusty old audit room and replaced it with a modern billiard- 
room in flaming red brick. At first the spectral denizens tole- 
rated this, chiefly owing to the counsel of the Damerel who had 
been stabbed in a card-room scuffle during the Regency. But 
they soon saw through him, which, as he was a ghost, was not 
difficult, and recognised that his toleration was due entirely to his 
own proficiency at billiards. Even the Regency buck soon wearied 
of opponents to whom the modern developments of the game 
were strange, and grew impatient because the Damerel who was 
shot at Culloden could never remember where the chalk was kept. 
Altogether they voted the billiard-room a pernicious innovation, 
and lamented in tones of great discontent the absence of the dingy 
old audit chamber where they had held so many a cheerful revel. 

A more outrageous alteration increased their annoyance. 
The new master of the Abbey naturally felt ill at ease with 
nothing on the premises in the shape of a bath-room, and 
ruthlessly swept away a dark closet, into which even the boldest 
housemaid had penetrated with hesitation, in order to make room 
for an apartment glittering with pitch-pine fittings and Pilkington’s 
patent taps polished to an amazing brilliancy. The smell of the 
varnish and the glitter of the brass were more than the ghosts 
could tolerate, while no spectre with an atom of self-respect 
would think of disappearing behind a screen so aggressively mo- 
dern. Ghosts will stand e certain amount, but the history of the 
supernatural demonstrates that you must humour them to some 
extent with appropriate quarters. This kind of thing, murmured 
the Damerels, was emphatically going too far. 

The unsuspecting Mr. Pilkington returned in person about 
the end of July for another solitary bout with the spectres, as he 
called it. He hoped to be able to interview and photograph his 
old friends, but on the first night he could not hear so much as a 
rap on the wall or a scream under the window, It was with real 
relief that on the second evening he perceived the wicker chair 
in the library tenanted by the Cavalier Damerel, who, with his 
sable velvet and flowing curls, made one of the most picturesque 
ghosts in the collection. 

Mr. Pilkington, with a cigar in one hand and a long tumbler 
in the other, peered carefully into the face of his visitor, and 
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had no difficulty in identifying him as Sir Eustace, whose picture 
hung above the sideboard. They had met before, but Mr. Pilking- 
ton had never got such a good view of him, and he was just 
thinking of running for his kodak camera, in the hope of a snap- 
shot, when the ghost spoke in a melancholy voice, but in quite 
audible tones, and in comparatively modern phraseology : 

‘I have come here to-night,’ he said, ‘upon what I am afraid 
you will think an untoward mission. It is to speak on behalf of 
my fellow Damerels.’ 

‘Hallo,’ replied Mr. Pilkington, ‘ you are a deputation, eh ?’ 

And as an old employer of labour he assumed a firm expres- 
sion and folded his arms judicially. He was well accustomed to 
encounter deputations, and his business-like mind sniffed some 
kind of a conflict from afar. 

‘Exactly so,’ said the cavalier, ‘I am a deputation, and I am 
deputed to inform you that we are unable to put up with your 
odious modern alterations to this building.’ 

‘Pardon my interrupting you,’ answered the old gentleman, 
‘but may I ask if you hold any kind of official position among 
the gho I mean among the Damerels ?’ 

‘I do indeed,’ said Sir Eustace, with a seemly pride in his 
manner, ‘for I am the local secretary of the Society of Dis- 
embodied Spirits, and I was the chief instrument in bringing to 
a successful termination our great strike at Wratton Park, in 
Devonshire, last autumn. No doubt you heard of it. We took 
extreme measures, you will remember, and Sir Jeremiah Pannick, 
who was unaware of our excellent organisation, is now a gibberer 
instead of a city alderman. Think of that, Pilkington,’ con- 
cluded the spectre, shaking his head, ‘and beware of arousing the 
wrath of the Damerels.’ 

‘You must not call me Pilkington,’ returned the master of the 
Abbey, who was enjoying it all heartily. ‘Courtesy in business, 
if you please. Had you met me in a friendly way I should not 
have resented your familiarity, but this is a position in which we 
can scarcely be too formal. First of all, what do you propose to do 
if I continue to introduce modern improvements into my house ?’ 

‘Make you rue the day that you were born,’ groaned the 
cavalier in his most impressive and funereal voice. 

‘That is exciting but vague,’ cried Mr. Pilkington, slapping 
his knee. ‘ Vague threats won’t frighten me.’ 

‘Vagueness,’ said the ghost, in injured tones, ‘is generally 
considered our most alarming method. I need not remind you 
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that the most striking feature in the peculiar case of the late 
Sir Jeremiah Pannick, I mean the lately sane Sir Jeremiah 
Pannick, was the way in which he fixedly contemplated a towel- 
horse in his bedroom. Nobody else perceived anything unusual 
about it, but they discovered Sir Jeremiah pointing at this 
apparently inoffensive piece of furniture and gibbering. You 
will hardly deny that there is something very effective about 
that touch. I, if you will pardon my mentioning it, invented that.’ 

‘Capital, capital!’ said Mr. Pilkington ; then he bent forward, 
and, forgetting his views about the formality of the interview, he 
whispered confidentially, ‘I say, old man, couldn’t you doctor 
Kettlewell’s towel-horse ?’ and he laughed uproariously till the 
tears came. 

‘Who is Kettlewell?’ asked the ghost sternly. ‘But we do 
not confine our attentions to towel-horses alone. Our imagination 
is not so jejune as that.’ 

The poor cavalier, whose bones, by the way, have never to this 
day been discovered after his mysterious disappearance one night 
in the year 1665, buried his thin fingers in his spectral curls and 
seemed to be rubbing his head in perplexity. This kind of mortal 
mystified him utterly. A man to whom the smell of brimstone 
was positively welcome, who revelled in a pale green light at the 
foot of his bed, and clasped a clammy hand thrust into his with a 
buoyant grip, was something of a novelty, and Sir Eustace, though 
he put a bold front upon it and rattled his joints as vigorously as 
he could, felt that he was not advancing his cause properly. 

‘The more ghosts the merrier,’ said Mr. Pilkington, ‘ those 
are my sentiments. As to pulling down my new billiard-room, 
why, I tell you, if it would make you Damerels any livelier I would 
willingly rebuild the whole of the Abbey. You, sir, are my hobby, 
and the more people you alarm the better I will be pleased.’ 

‘Bandy no words with me, thou varlet,’ replied Sir Eustace, 
rising and drawing himself to his full height, while, to increase 
the effect, he passed with some difficulty to an older and more 
stately dictior, ‘or by the king’s throne thou shall rue the day 
when thou didst venture to thwart , 

He ceased to rack his brain with the effort to remember any 
more words of his period, for he was annoyed to find that Mr. 
Pilkington was busily taking down his threats in a note-book. 
The compiler of the treatise entitled the ‘Unseen Seen’ was 
meditating a footnote upon the archaic use of the word ‘thou’ 
instead of ‘you, and Sir Eustace relinquished his efforts to 
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horrify him. With a despondent shrug of his cloak the cavalier 
folded his arms and passed through the wall. 

‘ This is all I could have wished,’ said Mr. Pilkington, as he lit 
his candle. ‘I shall have them fairly on the rampage next week. 
It will amuse me to hear Kettlewell explain it all.’ 

Among the departed Damerels there was deep consternation 
upon hearing the cavalier’s report. They had observed previously 
that Mr. Pilkington seemed more pleased to see them than most 
people, but they supposed that this was because they were upon 
such obviously friendly terms with him. To-night they had been 
plotting some of their most gruesome tricks, and were pleased with 
the chance of showing what they could do in the way of horrors 
when they were on their mettle. When they heard that all this 
kind of thing was worse than futile, since it would merely gratify 
their enemy, they were almost in despair. 

‘ He'll never gibber,’ groaned the cavalier, ‘ and as to his hair 
standing on end, he hasn’t got any.’ 

‘Then,’ firmly said the Culloden Damerel, who was in the 
chair, ‘we must run the strike on different lines. Not one of us, 
if he holds out against our just demands, will be seen in the Abbey, 
nor will we utter a sound.’ 

‘That’s a dull kind of strike,’ said the Damerel who bought 
himself a borough in George II.’s last Parliament. ‘I move, Mr. 
Speaker, and, having been a member, permit me to add an illus- 
trious member, of the House of Commons, I shall command a due 
share of your attention.’ 

‘Dry up, you ass,’ put in the cavalier, with little of the delicate 
courtesy which history attributes to cavaliers. His manners had 
deteriorated by hearing modern forms of abuse, and he was still 
feeling rather ruffled. ‘I move that you be not heard.’ 

Small breezy interludes like this soon passed over, for upon 
the main question before the meeting the Damerels found them- 
selves unanimous, and the next evening Sir Eustace was again 
told off to announce to Mr. Pilkington the altered plan of cam- 
paign upon which they had decided. 

‘We felt that our negotiations last night,’ he admitted, ‘ were 
not satisfactory, and, recognising the importance of the principle 
for which we are striking, we contemplate other measures.’ 

‘A withdrawal from your present position, replied Mr. Pil- 
kington, ‘is all that I require. I shall not push my advantage, 
if I may thus describe it, further than is necessary. Things shall 
go on as heretofore.’ 
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‘ You mistake me,’ said Sir Eustace ; ‘ things will not go on at 
all unless you make the requisite concessions. We shall refuse to 
walk in the Abbey or to be observed by any mortal eye. Not even 
the anniversary of the violent termination of our respective careers 
will induce any of us to take so much as a stroll in the passage.’ 

Mr. Pilkington’s face became instantly serious at this menace 
to his fondest hopes. Without, however, allowing his disappoint- 
ment to transpire more than he could help, he stroked his short 
whisker dubiously. 

‘That will be inconvenient, I confess,’ he said at last. ‘I 
am filling the Abbey next week with visitors, and I was hoping that 
you might have extended to my friends some of the attentions 
with which you have honoured me. I looked for your aid in 
entertaining them. But to give up the improvements that I 
have at some expense added to the house would be too ridiculous. 
I cannot agree to it.’ 

‘Then,’ said the cavalier, ‘ we shall strike.’ 

‘ Will the men, I mean will you, go out in a body?’ asked 
Mr, Pilkington. 

‘Hardly that,’ replied the spectre with a quaint smile. ‘We 
could not manage that however well we were organised.’ 

‘My expression was unfortunate. What I mean is, are you 
and all your ancestors and descendants in this confounded 
union ?’ 

‘Spare your epithets, remarked the ghost quietly. ‘This 
talk, though I seem to have now got the better of you, is still a 
business discussion. As to the union, I shall give you no con- 
fidential statistics about our numbers, but I think they are suffi- 
cient for our purpose.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said Mr. Pilkington, waviug his hands in despair. 
‘How provoking you are with your unions and purposes! Now, 
come, do be reasonable. Let us have a few demonstrations next 
week,’ 

‘ Not one.’ 

‘ Not everi a chain or two rattling on the stairs ?’ pleaded Mr. 
Pilkington. ‘That would be better than nothing.’ 

‘Not a link,’ said the spectre decidedly. ‘The chain busi- 
ness is done by one of our most energetic members. He isa 
priest who was starved to death in the cellar the year before 
Magna Charta, and he rattles his fetters as a perpetual protest 
against such treatment. Though not a true Damerel, he has 
pledged himself not to rattle again for the present.’ 
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‘ Really it is too bad,’ sighed Mr, Pilkington ; ‘ I shall miss his 
clanking very much.’ 

‘It is your own fault,’ said Sir Eustace. 

‘Oh, I cannot listen to your absurdities any longer. Jack 
chose the billiard-table for me, and he is so fond of the game. I 
can already hear Mary’s pleased comments on the bath-room, 
which she declared was indispensable. But yet Kettlewell will 
crow over me abominably. Well, let him crow. Go away,’ he 
cried to the spectre. 

«« Avaunt” is the popular expression,’ corrected Sir Eustace 
politely. 

‘Nobody wants to see you, shouted Mr, Pilkington defiantly. 
‘T’'ll do the best I can with rats in the wainscoting, and an owl or 
two in the garden.’ 

‘A sprig of ivy tapping on the window,’ suggested the spectre 
sardonically, ‘is not a bad thing, though, of course, it is rather 
a come-down after what the Abbey used to be.’ 

But Mr. Pilkington was beyond sarcasm ; he was leaning back 
in his chair, and his eyes were closed. Victory was all too clearly 
with the Damerels. 

On the ensuing day Jack turned up unexpectedly, a few 
minutes before the telegram which he had sent telling them to 
meet him at the station. He was one of those people who are 
so appreciative of the world’s progress that they never correspond 
with anybody except by telegraph. The evening was rather 
chilly, and there was a fire in the billiard-room, whither they 
adjourned after dinner. 

‘Capital room this, father,’ said Jack, as he lit his cigar. ‘It 
makes all the difference to the house.’ 

‘So it does, Jack,’ replied Mr. Pilkington, as he knocked the 
balls about. ‘ All the difference.’ 

‘That bath-room is a fizzer, too. Was that Mary’s idea ?’ 

* Yes, it was.’ 

‘ By the by,’ said Jack, as he stood with his back to the fire, 
‘how are the ghosts getting on? They used to say the Abbey 
was haunted.’ 

Mr. Pilkington, conscious that an audience of unseen Damerels 
were listening with pricked ears for his reply, spoke up clearly 
and vigorously : 


‘Ghosts are rubbishing things,’ he said; ‘they are not worth 
talking about.’ 


A faint rustling of the window curtains cheered his flickering 
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hopes as he uttered this insult to his spectral acquaintances, 
After all, he thought, they might have changed their programme, 
and perhaps Sir Eustace would enter through the casement. 

‘Confound it,’ said Jack, as he stepped up to the curtain, ‘I 
fancied there was a draught somewhere. How thoughtful of 
Wright to have left the window open!’ And he shut it down 
with a resonant bang. 

‘Oh, ghosts are not what they were, eh, father?’ 

‘No, Jack, nothing’s what it was.’ 

‘Glad you are coming round.’ 

‘I’m not saying,’ began his father, ‘that there have not been 
well-authenticated instances.’ 

Off he went with a good deal about objective and subjective 
phenomena and the theory of vision. But he deemed it wiser to 
make no mention of his own experiences. Somehow he began 
to think they sounded improbable, and if they were believed, there 
was something a little humiliating about his own defeat. After 
all, Jack was pleased with the billiard-room, and that was the 
great thing. They had a capital game of two hundred up that 
very night, in which the older player got seventy-five start, and 
lost. by three points. 

The month of August was passed by Mr. Pilkington in a state 
of secret suspense, which, when they had shot the covers in 
October, had become a state of callous happiness. Mr. Kettle- 
well was mercifully disposed, and, whenever he could spare the 
time from dancing attendance on Miss Mary or reading poetry to 
her, he showed a diplomatic desire to please Mr. Pilkington, even 
to the extent of appearing to agree rather than to disagree with 
his well-known theories about apparitions. But he found his 
adversary less fluent upon the topic than before, as became a 
disputant who had committed a most interesting essay containing 
his views upon such subjects to the billiard-room fire. 

Damerel Abbey is now one of the most comfortably common- 
place houses in England, and not a sound ever disturbed the 
slumber of the inmates from that day forward, or, to speak more 
strictly, not a sound for which some reasonable interpretation 
could not be discovered. Mr. Pilkington could do nothing to 
bring back the spectres which his red brick and pitch pine had 
so effectively laid. He thinks they must have migrated to some 
building where they could have matters more their own way, for 
even the Cavalier Damerel never approached him again with any 
further proposals about coming to an understanding. 
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I believe his surmise was quite accurate. For the fact was 
that, having once burned his boats, he maintained a consistent 
attitude of hostility towards the ghostly occupants of the Abbey. 
The electric light soon blazed in every corner of the house, with 
a dynamo up at the stables which created a disturbance that 
would have drowned the rattle of the priest’s fetters, even if he 
had continued to walk up and down the stairs. But the most 
studied insult he kept for the next year, when, shortly after the 
Academy closed, there appeared among the sombre pictures of the 
Damerels in the dining-room a full-length portrait of the first of 
the Pilkingtons. Painted by a skilful brush the lips of the 
worthy gentleman wear a curious smile, which Mrs. Pilkington 
declares she never saw on the face of her Thomas. There is 
something, she says, just the least little bit malicious about it. 


ALFRED COCHRANE. 














The ‘Donna’ in 1896. 


(I.) By THE AUTHOR or ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


‘Q\OME years had passed since I had helped at the food-truck,’ 

\O an old friend of the ‘Donna’ writes, ‘when on a bright 
morning, November 20, 1896, I found myself in the neighbour- 
hood of London Bridge, and, having an hour to spare, I decided to 
seek out my old friend, and see whether she were still carrying on 
her mission to the unemployed. I had almost forgotten the way 
to her quarters, but a smile of intelligence lighted up the face of 
an old apple-vendor to whom I turned for information, and he 
not only gave me full directions, but in his sympathy with my 
object led me half across the muddy, crowded thoroughfare. 
Descending the flight of steps at London Bridge, I found myself 
in Upper Thames Street, and saw certain dejected figures standing 
about, betokening the neighbourhood of the “‘ Donna” enclosure. 
It was not yet half-past eleven, but when one has nothing to do 
it may be as well to stand near one’s dinner-table as elsewhere— 
so at least a party of three very dreary-looking men seemed to 
think, They were not unwilling to talk to me. One was young, 
a cabinet-maker, but he told me that so many women work at 
that trade now that the chances of employment are lessened ; and 
this poor fellow was out of work, out at elbows—out at heel, I was 
going to say, but no, that he was not; for he had, he told me, 
himself neatly mended his boots at the “Day Shelter,” lately 
opened in Dock Street for the “‘ Donna” customers, and from 
whence the “Donna” truck daily brings her load of food to 
Thames Street. 

‘To return to my trio. No. 2 looked hopeless. So stolid 
and inanimate was his face that I hesitated to address him, but a 
word was enough to change its expression. He was a German ; 
had come here from America, and wanted to return there, but 
could not collect the necessary fourteen shillings. He could only 
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speak broken English, and had not even a halfpenny, but no 
doubt had turned his steps towards the “Donna” in hopes of 
coming in somehow fora meal. The third man had only just 
come up from Essex, a country labourer, to search for work in the 
great inhospitable City, thankful to find a “ Donna” to supply 
his needs. 

‘Time was getting on, and I crossed the street to await the’ 
arrival, at twelve, of the truck, and the opening of the padlocked 
iron gate of the enclosure reserved by the police for the “ Donna.” 
It is in the angle of two high walls, a little square formed by rail- 
ings on the other two sides. A hollow-cheeked man, with a fixed 
hectic colour, was leaning against the railings. “ Is the truck still 
much wanted in these parts?” Iasked him. The question evidently 
struck him as showing such ignorance as to be actually amusing — 
and it takes a good deal to amuse a famished man. 

‘“ Wanted!” he repeated with a laugh. ‘“ Why, if it wasn’t 
for it we shouldn’t be here now. Jt keeps us alive, that’s what it 
does. You'll see a row of men forming down there directly. 
They wouldn’t know where to go if they couldn’t come here.” 

‘As he spoke, a line of men in the street grew longer and 
longer—the unemployed, the unwanted ; some ragged, some with 
pathetic care making the best of their well-worn garments—old, 
young, middle-aged—but all hungry; some, if their looks spoke 
true, almost starving. It was a pitiful sight, the deep depression 
evident in this crowd—no jokes, no conversation—even this 
brightest hour in the day could not cheerthem. There may have 
been professional idlers and drunkards among them ; the greater 
number seemed to me respectable men—men who would work if 
only work were given them. 

‘ But now the well-laden truck appeared with its two attendants, 
both, I believe, ‘‘ Donna” customers many years ago, who have 
worked faithfully and honestly since a fresh start was given them. 
The gate was unlocked, the truck pushed in, and the provisions 
unpacked, First two large sacks full of bread cut into substantial 
portions were lifted out, then a soup tin, and the old familiar 
“long” puddings. Salt, pepper, and spoons were displayed on the 
truck, which makes a kind of dinner-table, and then, two ladies 
having taken their places behind a counter in a little iron hut, 
the long procession of hungry purchasers slowly wound past and 
out again into the street as soon as the small enclosure was filled. 
Pea-soup, thick and good, was the fare that day, currant and suet 
puddings—a large piece of bread given with either. How the 
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poor fellows watched to see the basin brim full, and the pudding 
liberally divided! No attempt at cheating did I see, no pushing ; 
patiently each man filed past, asking for soup or pudding, or both, 
and gratefully retired with his portion to warm his chilled frame. 
I had noticed before the suggestive way in which these poor men 
almost unconsciously seemed to rub their hands together—blue 
and chilled they certainly were, even on this mild day. But, as 
one man said, “ Nowhere to sleep and not much to eat does 
take the strength out of you.” One bright-looking man, curiously 
decorated with bootlaces and advertisements, slipped in and out 
with bread and pudding without going round the ring. 

** Can’t stop,” he said; “I’ve got my business to see to,” 
and no doubt the dinner hour is just the time when his laces 
might find purchasers. Some very respectable-looking men came 
in, almost at the end, and I managed to get a few words with 
them. One looked very white and thin, but said he was really 
well, and could work if he had it; was in the same place for twenty 
years, an oil-cake factory, but got ill two years ago and had never 
been in regular work since. ‘ There’s one of my mates,” he said, 
“just in the same way. He’s had long characters, but now they 
say he’s too old, and they’ve turned him off! ” 

‘You don’t look a very old man,” I observed, as the “ mate” 
turned round, a strong, hearty-looking man. 

‘“T’m fifty, ma’am,” he said, “but as soon as you have grey 
hairs you must go in these days—they’ll only have young men.” 

His companion was only forty-three, and it did seem hard 
that they should be superannuated so early in life. 

*“ Ts the work any better now?” I asked the truck man. 

‘“ Well,” he said, “I can’t say that there’s less work, but there 
are more men to do it, so that makes just as many unemployed.” 
If this is the case in November, what will it be in January and 
March ? 

‘“There’s one day more of November gone,” I overheard a 
man say to his neighbour; and doubtless, poor fellows, they do 
count the days—not, indeed, as schoolboys count them to the 
holidays, but yet with a grain of comfort at the thought that one 
more day of hunger and cold has been lived through of the long 
winter, and that summer is one day nearer. How thankful I felt 
to the friends who keep up this “ Donna,” and give such comfort 
as well as save the lives of many of their brethren during the 
dreary time ! 


A man who had paid for his dinner saw the lady who was 
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serving out the soup give a full dinner to a few starving creatures. 
He came forward and said, “ Oh, lady, you'll never miss that there, 
never! I’s a man that goes about with a barrow, I is, and 
hard work I finds it to make a few pence ; but when I can manage 
it I allus comes here for a good dinner, and if I sees a few chaps 
as hasn’t no coppers I just gives ’em what I’ve got; and do you 
think I misses it, lady? No, not I—no more will you.” 

‘ Just before one o’clock a late arrival anxiously produced his 
halfpenny, and received the very last basin of soup in exchange. 
One solitary piece of pudding was all that was left when the 
clock struck, and the well-worn empty tins were replaced on the 
truck, the day’s work being over.’ 

For the benefit of fresh readers of LonaMan’s I ought to say 
that the portions sold for a halfpenny cost a penny, and that the 
extra halfpenny is supplied by the subscriptions sent to the 
Editor. Also that from twelve to one every day, these hot dinners 
are brought from Dock Street on a truck called the ‘Donna’ 
(provided in November 1883 by the readers of this Magazine), and 
sold at the counter of a little hut just under London Bridge. 
That the number of customers has been far less than last year is 
a source of great satisfaction, since it is an approach to the desir- 
able end of the ‘Donna’ being no longer needed. For our guests 
are amongst the most forlorn and destitute. The diminution 
in numbers is partly owing to the mildness of last winter, and 
during summer business is happily less; but it began again 
briskly last October, when men who have been at work in the 
country stream into London. ‘A ha’p’orth of soup, and a ha’p’orth 
of pudding, please,’ is generally the request of the fortunate 
possessors of one penny. ‘This is the first bit I have tasted 
to-day,’ is, alas! their too frequent remark; and often we are told 
‘this is the cheapest dinner in London.’ One poor old hawker of 
bootlaces, who had not a farthing, begged that he might have'a 
portion for a bootlace; great was his joy when his request was 
granted. 

It is curious to find that amongst ingredients used for the 
‘Donna’ menu, onions beat the record as to quantity. There are 
hygienic reasons why they are sought after by working men, 
especially by those exposed to cold, wet weather. They are very 
strengthening, and a preservative against throat and chest ail- 
ments. To the unemployed—forced to pace the streets at all hours 
—they are indispensable, and few contributions are more welcome 
at 424 Dock Street than a bag of onions, directed to Miss Riddell. 
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The importance of good cookery for working men, as well as 
good and cheap materials, cannot be overrated; and great was 
the need in East London of any food-shop where even decently 
cooked food could be bought. Mr. Arnold White’s experience as 
to this in 1885 is worth remembering, when, ‘ dressed in moleskins 
and a ragged coat,’ he betook himself in early morning to London 
Bridge, with one halfpenny in his pocket, resolved to touch no 
food for twenty-four hours unless he earned it, and having ‘had 
nothing but a penny cup of what was alleged to be coffee at a 
street stall at 5 a.m. He thought himself fortunate to earn two- 
pence by midday, and being very hungry looked out for a cook- 
shop. ‘Spying one with sausages fizzling in the window,’ he 
wrote, ‘I entered and bought one for three-halfpence, my remain- 
ing halfpenny being laid out in bread. Hungry as I was, the 
flavour of the sausage was such as to suggest speculations as to 
its antecedents which were not appetizing. Horse I have tasted, 
but horse this sausage certainly was not. A piece of fat in the 
middle, of strange flavour, hinted at a feline origin to the viand 
I was discussing ; but its origin and construction is a problem 
which will torment me to my dying day.’ Of the food at the 
‘ doss-house,’ where he spent the night, Mr. White says: ‘ Every 
now and then a man would cook a “ two-eyed steak ”—Anglice, a 
herring Others were eating dry bread of very proble- 
matical origin. Butterine at a shilling a pound was sold on 
the premises, and tea at a penny an ounce was mollified with 
milk that sank as a white precipitate to the bottom of the 
mug, and with sugar that sulphuric acid itself could not entirely 
dissolve.’ 

There has been an immense change for the better, since the 
above was written, as to cook-shops for working men. The 
Workmen’s Restaurant at 424 Dock Street, and another in Pater- 
noster Row, set an example which has been followed by those 
keeping food-shops for profit. Lockhart’s Restaurant, in Upper 
East Smithfield, and Pearce and Plenty’s in Dock Street, may be 
mentioned as supplying good, cheap food, and being well kept, 
besides many smaller ones. The crying need of a place where 
workmen could get decently cooked food being thus supplied, 
the restaurant at 424 Dock Street has been turned into a Day 
Shelter for the wnemployed, where from 10 a.m. to 12.30, and 
from 8 P.M. till 5.30 they can come and rest, mend their clothes 
and boots—for which materials are provided free of charge—write 
letters, read newspapers, or make toys for sale. It is a great 
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kindness to send scraps of material for mending clothes to this 
Shelter, especially of cloth and leather. The men can buy in the 
morning a basin of soup and a large roll of bread for a halfpenny, 
and in the afternoon a basin of tea, roll, and butter for the same. 
Many of them are actually suffering from open wounds, caused 
by the shapeless lumps of leather string-bound on their sockless 
feet. Tramping on stones and gravel for weary hours, in the 
vain look-out for work, they frequently become so crippled that 
they are forced to go to the workhouse infirmary. 

The ‘Friend in Need’ Night Refuge, in Tenter Street, 
Whitechapel, which closed' in June, was opened for this winter 
on November 4, and was quickly filled. During the winter 
of 1895-6, 14,442 men were received there—564 free of charge, 
the rest paying. The terrible need for clean and decent night 
quarters for the unemployed was at least as great as that 
for well-cooked food. Mr. Arnold White’s experiences during 
the night which he elected to spend as a seeker for work are 
as telling as those of his day’s tramp. Having paid fourpence 
for a bed at a ‘doss-house’ in Ratcliff Highway, ‘the fatal 
moment,’ he wrote, ‘could no longer be delayed, and up to 
bed I went. I had been apprised that it was necessary to take 
one’s boots to bed, also any apparel that one desired to resume. 
Accordingly I surrounded myself with my portable property, and 
lay down in a small room in which eight truckle-beds lay side by 
side. The exigencies of convention forbid a straightforward de- 
scription of the night I passed. The gentleman who occupied the 
bed on my right was drunk and disorderly, the gentleman on my 
left was sick. Far be it from me to reflect: on the character or 
the habits of the worthy who had occupied my couch on the 
previous night. Be they cleanly or otherwise, biting demonstra- 
tions of the overcrowding problem remain to this hour. As to 
the feetid smell, I wish to say nothing other than that I now 
understood the full meaning of Dante making one of the circles of 
his “ Inferno” a circle of bad smells. At 5.30 a.m. I rose with a 
splitting headache, and went out into the cold morning air, as 
though to look for work, on an empty stomach. Thousands of 
poor fellows have to do this daily, and the suffering’I felt from 
want of food passed away at the thought that fellow-countrymen 
and women only needed to know of the pain and preventable 
misery going on around in order to set to work anew to grapple 
with a problem that is only scratched as yet. Compared with 
the average daily life of a Madras coolie, the life of the London 
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men who cannot get work, and are therefore driven down to 
the lowest point consistent with the maintenance of life, is hell 
itself’ 

The above was written in February 1885, and in December 1887 
the ‘ Friend in Need’ was opened. If more provision of the kind 
were made by private endeavour, it is impossible but that the con- 
dition and management of those kept for profit would be enormously 
improved, as has happened in the case of working men’s restaurants. 
‘The need of the restaurant in Dock Street seems to have ceased,’ 
one of the workers there writes, ‘since so many other places for 
selling good food have been started.’ 

That it may be possible to say the same of the Night Refuge 
before very long we ardently wish. At present the need for it is 
urgent. The men received are most grateful and very orderly. 
An ex-organist who was there for some time played the har- 
monium for them at prayers, and they joined heartily in the 
singing. The charge for a hammock-bed, pea-soup or tea for 
supper at 7 P.M., and cocoa for breakfast at 6.30 a.M., with 
a large piece of bread at each meal, has been lowered from 
threepence to twopence. Tea is most popular, and a present 
of a case of tea from a kind friend to the Night Refuge was very 
valuable. 

‘Couldn’t get anything like this anywhere else in London—a 
good shakedown and supper and breakfast,’ the poor fellows 
murmur with satisfaction as they come in. 

The object of the Refuge, as of the Day Shelter, is not only 
temporary relief of cold and hunger, but to cheer and encourage 
the unemployed to get upon their feet again, and not give way 
to despair. Some of these, who were helped last winter, are now 
in good situations, and many were restored to hope and self-respect, 
and could hardly be recognised as the same dejected, ragged beings 
who applied for admission. Everything is bright, clean, and 
wholesome at the Refuge, and the outcast men are greeted, as they 
enter its doors, with a warm word of welcome. The glow of the 
fire, the savoury soup and bread, the provision for a good wash, 
and the quiet evening service, all tend to re-kindle in despondent 
hearts thé ray of hope which is the precursor of all effort. The 
gift, also, of tidier clothes enables many to get work, and the 
guardians of the Refuge express special thanks for second-hand 
clothes sent by the readers of Lonaman’s Maaazine. Scores 


of the men at the Refuge have not a whole garment upon 
them, 
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‘It ain’t no good talking,’ one of these said on being asked 
whether he could not have got a job in spite of his ragged clothes 
if he had explained his circumstances, ‘It’s them as looks wp to 
the work as gets took on; and how can a fellow look that when 
his clothes is a-preachin’ his down-ness ?’ 

‘It’s all along o’ these ’ere togs,’ said the out-of-work father 
of a starving family. ‘I walked six miles afore daybreak to be early 
there, and then, when I see the guv’nor he says, “If you can’t 
come more respectable there’s no chance for yer; for there’s 
others as can.” You see, I’m a painter by trade, and it ain’t likely 
as good firms ‘ll employ me as I am: they'd have no end of 
complaints if they was to set such as me on to painting well- 
to-do folk’s houses; they’d be certain to lose their best 
customers.’ 

These are accurate reports of the poor fellows’ words, taken 
down from their lips; subsequent investigations have proved their 
truthfulness. 

One, a footman out of place, was engaged last winter by the 
son of a former master to go abroad—in time, it is hoped, to 
prevent his going into a consumption. He would not have 
applied for the place in his old clothes, but after a little help took 
heart, was warmly received, and came back radiant. 

Last February a painter, Bennett, who had been at the Day 
Shelter for about a fortnight, started full of hope to walk to 
Brighton, expecting to find work there, but so many visitors were 
still there on account of the unusually mild weather, that houses 
were too full for painting and cleaning to begin. He walked to 
Worthing, Southsea, Southampton, Chichester, and Lewes, all in 
vain, and at last came back to the Shelter looking so starved and 
ill that the lady there most interested in him did not at first 
recognise him. He told her that when the few shillings given him 
to start with were gone he had to depend on the casual ward, 
where, in the country, only dry bread is given—not even hot 
gruel—and he really was nearly starved. 

The Refuge needed whitewashing, so Bennett was taken on 
for the job, and in March the painter’s season begins. He was 
just one deserving help through hard times, most industrious and 
independent, and it was heart-moving to see him almost breaking 
down as he told the story of his disappointed hopes. After this 
he got a long job from one of his old employers. He was one of 
the most satisfactory Refuge men last winter. 

These are but a few cases among hundreds of the like who 
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have been comforted and set on their feet again when nothing 
seemed left to them but 
‘ A chill, like death, in the frozen air, 
And a long road full of snow, 
And meagre raiment and meagre fare, 
And many a mile to go. 


‘ And still the goal I seek must be 
Like that I leave behind, 
With hunger and cold to welcome me, 
And the workhouse walls to find. 


‘At times I felt stunned with all my misery,’ one of our poor 
fellows said. ‘There seemed no use at all in living, everything 
seemed so black. I have been driven to almost desperation, and 
once or twice I was near putting an end to myself. 

‘I have gone through, many times, such pangs of hunger— 
that sort of gnawing sensation—as I couldn’t say. When you have 
gone hungry very long the gnawing wears off, and you feel if any- 
thing is set before you as if it only sickens you. I recollect once 
going through this awful hunger, and when I got a meal'I seized 
it, but it only made me worse instead of doing me good. 

‘The most awful night was about twelve months ago; it 
poured with rain continually all night through. I nadn’t a 
farthing in my pocket. I lost all hope. I stood for some time 
under a fire escape, drenched through. No police were about for 
a little while. Then they found me, and it was ‘Move on!’ At 
last I came across a young fellow I once knew and he gave me a 
few ha’pence, by which means I was able to get into a lodging at 
last. It was a kitchen with about fifty lodgers altogether. A fire 
was burning, and I could sit down for a warm and rest. A young 
fellow sitting there knew I’d been out and was in distress, and he 
gave me a little of his breakfast. I felt parched up, but seemed 
to relish the tea. There’s many a kind chap that has been in 
the same case who will help a fellow. They left me alone, and I 
had a good warm. Then I got a wash and started off again. A 
‘up inaclat “stood outside a house, with lugg gage, as I ‘oii down 
the street, and me being there at the moment, they called me, 
and I took the luggage off and got a shilling for the job, so I had 
enough to pay for a night’s lodging and some food, and I thought 
myself fortunate.’ 

‘If anyone ever wanted a friend and a helpin’ hand, it’s me,’ 
said another, whose story we drew from him, writing it down at 
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the time. ‘After trying up and down London to see if anyone 
would give me ajob, I walked to Manchester to try my luck there. 
Bless you! there was thousands of poor chaps in the streets 
of that big, rich place as were slowly starving to death. You 
might ha’ thought there was a famine in some of the poorerparts. 

‘I stopped there a matter of three weeks, always hoping and 
hoping; but it warn’t a bit of good, so I started to walk back. 

‘Eh, what a walk it was! When I was halfway, the soles 
very nigh came off my boots, and all the mud and stones got in, 
and every step was pain and agony. 

‘I was pretty near famished, too. I’d beg at the farm-houses 
for a crust of bread. Some was very nasty, and one man set a big 
dog at me. I ran, but I was too weak, and fell down right in the 
road. I thought I was done for then, and felt quite content ; 
but the farmer called the dog off, and not too soon. 

‘I felt quite spent, and, worst of all, one of my boots had 
dropped in the farmer’s yard. I dursn’t go back for it, so tried 
to limp along on my bare foot a mile or two. A lady as was 
driving herself in a little cart asked me to open a gate for her. 
As I was holding it open, she saw me a-trembling with the cold 
and the fright I'd had. 

‘ “ What’s the matter?” she asked. 

‘I only shook my head, sad-like, for I was past speech. 

‘That lady was a good sort. She saw I was dead beat, and she 
made me sit down in her gardener’s cottage. Then she drove off 
and fetched me a lot of things. I’d a right good meal, I had, and 
some pervisions to take away in a bag. But, what was best of 
all, she brought some old things of her husband’s, and among them 
a good pair of boots. I hope the Lord will reward her, I’m sure. 

‘I felt quite another man now, and started off in better spirits. 
But it turned to very wet weather. I got my clothes wet through 
several times, and no way to dry ’em. 

‘ One cold, rainy night as I were dripping wet, I had to sleep 
under some holly bushes, and when I woke up next morning I 
were that stiff I couldn’t hardly stand. Well, it went off after a 
bit, but next morning I were stiffer, and so sore in all my joints 
that I might ha’ had a right good thrashing. I seemed to grow 
worser, and how ever I reached London I cannot tell. But in one 
of the lanes about Westminster I fell down in a dead faint, and 
when I come to myself I was in bed in a hospital, and the nurse 
told me I'd got rheumatic fever. 

‘That were an orful time, but they was very good to me. 
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‘It ain’t long since I was discharged, and I feel hardly fit 
for work, even if I could get it. You see this here lump in my 
face? It’s a abscess. I’ve had two operations for it, and next 
week I’m going under another. It makes me feel weaker every 
time. 

‘I don’t know what will become of me, for I’ve no friends and 
no home. If I could get a bit of work it ’ud be better a deal than 
going into the workhouse. I wouldn’t mind what it was or how 
little was paid me so long as I could do it.’ 

We must not forget the Workroom, which has helped many 
wives of the unemployed through a hard time. It was kept open 
all last winter at St. John’s Mission House, Christian Street, 
Commercial Road, Whitechapel; and, as long as funds lasted, 
thirty women came twice a week to work, a story-book being read 
to them while they sewed. Many are past seventy, and the few 
pence received weekly at the Workroom is nearly all they can 
earn. One, nearly eighty, has a blind husband; another is so 
crippled by rheumatism that it is hard work for her to hold a 
needle, but she has a still more afflicted daughter to provide for. 
‘It is only bread and butter we get,’ she said one day, ‘and my 
poor gal is getting fair weak, but she won’t eat because of the 
money. When the Workroom was closed they nearly starved. 
Another, Mrs. Donohue, sent to beg the Sisters to go and see her. 
They found the husband out of work, the eldest boy laid up with 
a sore hand, the youngest dying, and another baby daily expected. 
She is an honest, ‘striving’ creature, has been helped through 
her troubles, and is doing better now. 

‘ Only those hands can be kept on that are sixty-five years of 
age or older,’ was the sad announcement which it was necessary 
to make at the end of last July. 

‘Ah!’ said a portly old dame, ‘ old age is not to be despised, 
after all—it counts for something in times like this.’ 

‘Whatever shall we do ?’ was the cry of the younger women. 
*Can’t you give us half a day twice a week? We'd manage then.’ 

‘I was just beginning to hope better times were coming, and 
that I should get some of my things out of pawn,’ said one, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘I thought I’d have gone mad over the troubles 
I’ve had. However, my man’s got some work now, but it’s only 
boy’s wages. Still, that’s better than nothing, and the money I 
get here is a help.’ 

The Workroom was opened again before long, and tears of joy 
were in the poor women’s eyes when they heard the longed-for 
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news. But it is heartrending to refuse many deserving appli- 
cants pleading for admission for want of funds. Mrs. B——, who 
is eighty, earns about a shilling a week by lighting fires for Jews 
on Saturday, which entails many hours’ hard work, as she has to 
break up the coke. The Workroom enables her to earn a few 
more pence and to pay for her poverty-stricken room. ‘We can 
never make people understand how much this place has helped us,’ 
the poor women say. ‘If only rich people knew the blessing it is 
to us, they’d surely keep it open and provide work for more.’ 
Certainly it is not idlers or loafers who are helped by it, but those 
who are honestly seeking work and bravely trying to make head 
against the flood of enforced pauperism which threatens to engulf 
so many honest-hearted men and women and to end their lives in 
despairing wretchedness. 

A lady who has long known the Workroom always gives the 
women a tea, with cake and ham, on her little son’s birthday. 
They look forward to it with great delight, and it does one’s heart 
good to see how they enjoy it, and how thankfully. ‘Tell the 
good lady we hopes her little boy will grow up good and kind as 
his mother,’ is their message. 


I must again most gratefully thank the members of the 


‘Donna’ Knitting Society, in this the seventh year of its existence, 
for their persevering help. Eight hundred and thirteen woollies 
and other articles of clothing were sent during the winter of 
1895-6—nearly a hundred more than the winter before—and 
about three hundred have already been sent this season. 


pairs of boots from one friend were amongst the most welcome 
gifts. 


Twenty 


A parcel just arrived from friends near Adelaide, South 
Australia, contains fifty-four woollies, with a threepenny-bit sewn 
on nearly all of them. 

The Society has but One RuLE—viz. to send at least one 
woollen pair of socks, or a comforter, or vest, in knitting, crochet, 
or material, every winter, to Miss Trench, Pulham St. Mary, 

jorfolk ; from which address a little pamphlet, ‘The Donna,’ 
price 2d., can be sent; afew copies ordered and distributed always 
bring in much help for those whose story it tells, 

No one can feel more than the writer the difficulty of giving 
without doing harm, and that relief to the terrible suffering that 
exists can only be well given when there is intimate knowledge of 
the real circumstances of the recipients. They are wise and 


weighty words, written a few years ago by a great worker amongst 
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the poor for over twenty years, and a clear thinker—Samuel 
Barnett: ‘Society is again face to face with the army of the 
unemployed. Its size and constitution are still unknown... . 
But there is no doubt that the army is large, and that roughly 
stated it is formed of two classes: (1) those unable to work; and 
(2) those unwilling to work. Each class must be attacked by a 
different method. Those unable to work must be relieved ; those 
unwilling to work must be disciplined. The difficulty has been 
and is, how to apply the right method to each class—how to 
relieve the willing by work, by training, by change, and by gifts, 
without at the same time encouraging the idle in their idleness. 
Relief is good, discipline is good, but applied to the wrong persons 
they become mischievous. They encourage the idle and dis- 
courage the honest. In reaction against such methods of helping, 
it has been assumed that the unemployed are all idle and need 
discipline. Under the impulse of this assumption every form of 
gift has been condemned. This treatment, which might have 
been helpful to the loafer and idler, has fallen also on the honest 
and willing worker. The result has not been a success. The 
worst of men are human, and something in them resents a treat- 
ment which takes no account of their desire to rise to better 
things. The test by which each suggestion must be tried is: 
will it relieve the honest and discipline theidle? At the extremes 
of society are the undisciplined rich and the undisciplined poor, 
and these are the dangerous classes. 

‘The thing which can be done at once, and always done, is, 
that each man or woman who believes in good lay hold of one 
other who is in trouble, and never leave him till he is raised. 
All other efforts are short cuts to reach what friendship only can 
produce. They would try to do by machinery what can only be 
done by the hand, with its tender and sympathetic touch. If we 
and everyone who cares for the poor would become the friend of 
one poor person, there would next week be no insoluble problem 
of the unemployed, and London would be within measurable 
distance of becoming a city of happy homes.’ 

The supporters of the ‘ Donna’ and its offshoots, the Night 
Refuge and Day Shelter, claim for them that they afford admirable 
opportunities for forming these friendships between the friendless 
and those longing to help them, and to enable the latter, through 
acquaintance with circumstances, to avoid that injustice to the 
honest which is the very strength of the idle. 
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(II.) STATEMENT BY THE EpITor. 


THE number of men served at the ‘Donna’ again shows a large 
diminution, and the figures for 1895-6 must prove highly satis- 
factory to those who have supported this charity. Should next 
year show a similar decline in the out-of-work customers of the 
‘Donna’ it would really be possible to ‘shut up shop’ with the 
knowledge that the work she was founded to do had been carried 
to a successful termination. Unfortunately there is a slight rise 
in the number of customers for November 1896—viz. 4,210, 
against 3,713 for November 1895—so that this result may not be 
attainable next year. Still we may yet hope that this rise is only 
a temporary one. 

The account on the next page shows that there is a good 
balance still in hand, and the Editor has no doubt that his readers 
will continue to supply sufficient funds to carry the work on so 
long as it is needed. 


TABLE OF NUMBER OF MEN SERVED AT THE ‘ DONNA’ TRUCK. 





Month. | 1888-9, | 1889-90. , 1890-91. | 


1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6, 
Nov. | 14,502 | 10,920} 9,011 | 8,932 | | 11,750 | 7,976 | 3,713 
Dec. | 12,123 | 8,634 8,702 | 8,020 | 8,197 | 4,198 | 3,414 

dan, | 16,414 | 12,446 9,282 | 10,226! 6 7,370 | 7,474 | 2,977 

| Feb. | 12,549 | 9,524 8,651 | 7,543 | 7,92 6,808 | 5,595 | 3,456 

| Mar. | 11,640! 9,046! 8,222] 10,029 7,378 | 6,926 | 3,202 

| April | 10,481 | 9,262, 8,448 | 6,042 3 5,584 | 6,688 3,430 | 

| May | 11,563| 6,714 9,010| 5,598 | 5,5¢ 5,398 3,572 2,789 
June | 6,241! 5,892 7,244: 6,717) § 3,337 | 2,946 2,515 
July | 6,516 | 5,076 7,334| 4,037 | 3, 3,826 | 3,604 
Aug. | 9,261 6,528 7,914; 4,774 6,003 3,224 
Sept.| 8208 | 5,922 10,076| 5,990 6,587 4,934 2,490 
Oct. | 10,265 | 9,990, 11,108 | 7,408 7,507 56,232 | 5,076 

| j 


| 129,763 | 97,954 105,002 | 85,316 | 75,418 75,817 | 59,669 
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At the Sian of the Ship. 


DO not know when I have read a more interesting book than 
Father Gerard’s What was the Gunpowder Plot? ‘Let it 
be granted,’ as it must, that the official accounts are self-contra- 
dictory, that Cecil would have prayed for just such a plot—if it 
failed—that he was capable of ‘ putting up’ the affair, still I do 
not think that he did devise it by suborning Catholic decoy- 

ducks, 

* * 
* 

Father Gerard lays a good deal of stress on the patent impro- 
bability that the conspirators could work so long undetected at a 
mine dug from the house of Winniar1, on the difficulty of intro- 
ducing so much powder in a populou: district, and on the unlike- 
lihood that the conspirators would be alarmed by the noise of 
moving coals in the cellar over their heads, which they later hired. 
All this is taken from the confessions, under torture, of Fawkes 
and Winter. But if these things were untrue, what did the 
Government gain by having them invented? Merely, at most, 
proof that the plot was of old standing. Again, the narrative, 
from the Catholic side, by a priest, contains matter not in the 
confessions, as that the conspirators were alarmed when digging 
by the sound of a bell underground or in the wall. Therefore 
they did dig. Probably they worked in the depth of night, and 
so escaped being heard; and powder could be conveyed in small 
quantities at atime. As to hiding the débris, that is a difficulty 
which people escaping from prison have often overcome. There 
are other puzzles, but they do not seem essential. 


* ‘“ * 
Granting that the plot was Cecil’s, some of the conspirators 
must have been his decoy-ducks. Father Gerard suspects Catesby 
and Percy, but he sees this difficulty—both men were shot at 
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Holbeche by the Sheriff’s ‘ posse.’ Shot on purpose, the Father 
hints, that they might not be examined. But the Wrights, whom 
he does not suspect, were killed also at the same time. And why? 
Catesby and company fled from town on Monday night, November 
4, or on Tuesday, November 5. They were shot in Worcestershire on 
Friday, November 8. Now here, asthe Father says, is a suspicious 
circumstance. Some of the conspirators, leaving town on Tues- 
day, were at Dunchurch that night, and on Thursday, after various 
futile expeditions, went to Holbeche, where they were taken, or 
killed, on Friday. Yet King James has the confidence to say, not 
only that his Proclamation to take Catesby alive could not reach 
Holbeche by Friday, but that the Sheriff of Worcestershire 
actually knew nothing on Friday of the Gunpowder Plot! He 
only knew that men who had been parading through the country, 
and stealing horses, were holding Holbeche House. He therefore 
promised to intercede for their lives. Thus baffled conspirators, 
roaming devious at large on divers lawless enterprises, could reach 
Holbeche from London two days in advance of the King’s Pro- 
clamation and the news of the Gunpowder Plot*! 


* * 
* 


This is to the highest degree improbable, and is clearly meant 
to destroy the suspicions caused by shooting important prisoners, 
instead of keeping them for examination. And why were they 
shot? Having no dry powder (for it had exploded, and a bagful, 
though struck by the flame, was too damp to go off), ‘they 
opened the gate, suffered the Sheriff’s people to rush furiously 
among them, and desperately sought their own present destruc- 
tion,’ which they got. 


* * 
. 


All this looks suspicious, assuredly. We cannot see how the 
news of the Plot reached the Sheriff so late, after the shooting, 
nor why defenceless men, who opened their gate, were slain—men 
only known to be guilty of unlawful assembly and horse-stealing. 
But, on the other hand, why, if they were Cecil’s decoy-ducks, 
did Percy and Gatesby appear at Holbeche at all? Why did they 
ride about in arms, trying to raise the country? Other con- 
spirators slipped away and were concealed for a considerable time. 
Ex hypothesi Catesby and Percy knew that the plot was to be dis- 
covered. They had acted to no other end if they were in Cecil’s 
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pay. Even as things stood, they had ample warning. If they 
were Cecil’s accomplices, undeniably they would have taken ship 
on November 4, or otherwise concealed themselves. Their work, 
if they were in a conspiracy with Cecil, was done on November 4. 
They had nothing to wait for but their reward, which could be 
sent abroad to them if they had not been paid in advance. Their 
persistent staying in England and their public efforts to raise the 
country after the discovery was known are absolutely unintelligible 
on the theory that they were decoy-ducks. They had no more to 
do, in Cecil’s interest, after November 4: the train was laid, and 
poor Guy Fawkes was staunch and was waiting to be caught. 
Yet Catesby and Percy, traitors to their comrades on the hypo- 
thesis, remained with their comrades in the utmost publicity. 
The theory that they were suborned by Cecil is thus flatly im- 
possible, and, in spite of all suspicious circumstances, Father 
Gerard’s suggestion is shipwrecked on the behaviour of Catesby 
and Percy. As they were confessedly the initiators of the Plot, 
no other conspirators can take their place as decoy-ducks, and the 
idea that the Plot from the beginning was ‘a put-up thing’ 
vanishes into thin air. No doubt Cecil had early information, and 
manipulated the plot for his own political purposes, no doubt to 
serve various ends. Contradictory reports were circulated by 
Government, but the Gunpowder Plot was certainly not a Pro- 
testant conspiracy. 


* * 
* 


My dear old friend and gossip, The Academy, is (in its 
old essence) no more. ‘On November 7, at its house in Lonsdale 
Chambers, Dr. Appleton’s Academy, deeply regretted by the pre- 
sent writer.’ I used to think that The Cockpit would have been a 
more appropriate name for this excellent periodical. The learned 
were wont to fight obscurely in it, ‘like crayfish in an aquarium, 
as a Scotch professor said. I know not how many duels, tri- 
angular and otherwise, I have waged in its columns. There was 
one about the date of the Age of Iron in Greece. Mr. Sayce was 
in that, and Mr. Leaf; myself also. It was like an affair of the 
Mignons and le brave Bussy. As far as I remember, several 
spadassins fell on Mr. Sayce, who behaved with the utmost 
gallantry, and retired covered with wounds and glory. Rows 
about Hittites and Ogham Inscriptions were frequent. But 
we may still have a Pré aux Clercs, a field of battle about 
things beyond the ken of the public. In the new series of 
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the Academy I observe remarks on booksellers’ windows, 
and on ladies who march about Piccadilly. ‘And suddenly 
life goes with a lilt. Women wear the tinge of their best 
health, and their errands seem prosperous,’ Life did not go 
with a lilt in our old Academy, and the complexion of ladies in 
Piccadilly was not allowed to interrupt the sweet austerity of our 
studies. Nor do these allurements intrude on the Revue Critique, 
a kind of severe periodical which we do not possess in England. 


The present Academy, with unsigned articles, has many reviews 
of merit. 


* 7 
* 


‘An Interesting Hen Case’ lately appeared in The Oban 
Telegraph, and was copied in some London newspapers. It dealt 
with a dissipated hen, from Fort William, which led a farmer’s 
other fowls to a barn contaminated bya distillery. My recent 
remarks on intoxicated ducks at Banavie were quoted, and the 
affair was very amusing, though, one presumes, entirely fictitious. 
But fowls do get drunk. A correspondent sends this confirma- 


tion. 


* * 
* 


In Loneman’s Maceazrne for last month I read your article on ‘ Do 
Birds get Drunk?’ and take the liberty of writing you about an instance 
of bird drunkenness which came under my own observation. My 
father at one time kept a number of ducks amongst his live stock. 
One day a baker in the neighbourhood brought a quantity of old yeast, 
and put it into the feeding-trough. This yeast the ducks devoured 
with great gusto, and very soon became quite intoxicated. Nine of 
them were in the state of being ‘drunk and incapable’—they lay 
quacking on their backs, with their feet pointing skywards, and though 
several attempts were made to set them on their feet, they always 
rolled back into that position. Two were ‘ drunk and disorderly ’—they 
skimmed along the yard, flapping their wings wildly and quacking 
loudly. Truly it was a ludicrous sight! We had them shut up in the 
poultry-house, where they passed the night. By morning the most of 
them had more or less slept off the ‘ effects,’ but two or three were 
still very unsteady. They were, however, very dry when let out, for 
each and all of them made a mad rush for the trough, to find, alas! 


that in their carousal of the past evening they had gobbled up all the 
yeast, even unto the dregs. 
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An American correspondent lately mentioned to me some 
cases of Red Indian Magic which had been reported by Colonel 
Mallory to the American Anthropological Society. I understood 
that Colonel Mallory spoke from his own observation, but on con- 
sulting Science (vol. xi. p. 269, June 8, 1888) I find that this was 
not the case. The events occurred in 1858, and were given by 
the Colonel on the authority of ‘Paul Beaulieu, an Ojibwa of 
mixed blood, present interpreter at the White Earth Agency.’ 
Beaulieu, not believing in Mr. Maskelyne’s red-skinned rival, 
staked one hundred dollars against his performing any feat under 
due supervision. I quote the rest of the narrative for amateurs in 
conjuring. 


The wager was accepted, with the result to be described. A medi- 
cine lodge was made. Four strong poles were planted deep in the 
ground, rising to an elevation of at least ten or twelve feet; one of 
them having the branches remaining and rising a little beyond its 
fellows, this being an indication of a Jossakeed as distinguished from a 
Medé lodge. The interior diameter was less than four feet. The 
frame, which was inclined to the centre, was then filled in with inter- 
twined twigs, and covered with blankets and birch-bark from the 
ground to the top, leaving an orifice of about a foot in diameter open 
for the ingress and egress of spirits and of the objects to be mentioned, 
but not large enough for the passage of a man’s body. 

At one side of the bottom wrapping a flap was left for the entrance 
of the Jossakeed or Shaman. 

A committee of twelve was selected to see that no communication 
was possible between the Jossakeed and confederates, These twelve 
men were reliable people, one of them being the Episcopal clergyman 
of the reservation. The spectators were several hundreds in number, 
but stood off, not being allowed to approach. 

The Jossakeed then removed his clothing, until nothing remained 
upon his person but the breech-cloth. Beaulieu then took a rope (of 
his own selection for the purpose) and first tied and knotted one end 
about the ankles; the knees were then securely tied together; next 
the wrists; after which the arms were passed over the knees, and a 
billet of wood passed under the knees, thus securing and keeping the 
arms down motionless. The rope was then passed around the neck 
again and again, each time tied and knotted, so as to bring the face 
down upon the knees. 

A flat river-stone of black colour—which was the Jossakeed Manedo, 
or amulet—was left lying upon his thighs. The Jossakeed was then 
carried to the lodge, placed inside upon the mat on the ground, and the 
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flap-covering restored so as completely to hide him from view. Imme- 
diately loud thumping noises were heard, and the framework began to 
sway from side to side with great violence ; whereupon the clergyman 
remarked that this was the work of the Evil One, and it was no place 
for him ; so he left, and did not see the end. 

After a few minutes of violent movements and swaying of the lodge, 
accompanied by loud inarticulate noises, the motions gradually ceased, 
when the voice of the juggler was heard telling Beaulieu to go to the 
house of a friend near by, and get the rope. 

Now, Beaulieu, suspecting some joke was to be played upon him, 
directed the committee to be very careful not to permit any one to 
approach while he went for the rope, which he found at the place indi- 
cated, still tied exactly as he had placed it about the neck and 
extremities of the Jossakeed. He immediately returned, laid it down 
before the spectators, and requested of the Jossakeed to be allowed to 
look at him, which was granted, but with the understanding that 
Beaulieu was not to touch him. 

When the covering was pulled aside, the Jossakeed sat within the 
lodge, contentedly smoking his pipe, with no other object in sight than 
the black stone Manedo, 

Beaulieu paid his wager of one hundred dollars. 


This would be a good deal more satisfactory if Colonel Mallory 
had himself been the witness. We cannot applaud the clergyman. 
If it was the work of the Devil, who is so well qualified to counter- 
act his designs as a clergyman? The ‘lodge’ is exactly like 
those described by the earlier and later Jesuit missionaries, and 
the performances are of the same character as those found in their 
Relations. The lodge, again, is obviously the prototype of the 
‘ cabinet ’ of modern mediums, and the Davenport Brothers clearly 
imitated Algonkin conjuring. 


* * 
* 


Colonel Mallory gives other accounts, ‘ variants,’ as he says, 
but all on the report of others. In one case a fish-net with bells 
attached covered the body of the conjuror, whose clothes, after the 
performance, were found under a tree a mile away. In yet 
another affair the conjuror himself was ‘levitated’ from one into 
another lodge, some twenty feet from his own. As early as 1613, 
the French called the Algonkin Indians of the Ottawa River ‘the 
Sorcerers.’ Colonel Mallory thinks: that the earliest European 
observers did not suspect trickery, or what we call ‘conjuring.’ 
The Jesuits, as far as I have read them, wavered between theories 
of trickery and of diabolical agency. Whatever else the perfor- 
mances were, they acted as advertisements for the conjuror, who 
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got a better market for his spells and a readier hearing for his 
prophecies. Jossakeeds still deal in these, but one gathers that 
high feats of conjuring are extinct, or very infrequent now among 
the Algonkins. The Pawnees, however, are said to be still very 
accomplished. Somehow these affairs do not seem to be very 
carefully investigated by the anthropologists of America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Mr. Richard Hodgson, who is an expert in 
Indian conjuring, might make a voyage of discovery. Mr. E. R. 
Tylor has lately published a curious essay on the Oriental game 
pachisi, as compared with the Aztec game patullo, both being 
forms allied to backgammon. He is, apparently, inclined to 
regard the old American game as a prehistoric importation from 
Asia. In the same way the alleged Pawnee maize-trick (growing 
maize from the seed in an hour) is very like the Hindoo mango- 
tree trick, and may conceivably be of Oriental origin and diffusion, 
especially as one does not meet it among other savages. But the 
Pawnee trick one only finds in the interesting book of Mr. 
Grinnell, and more evidence is desirable. Unluckily the investi- 
gator should be not only an expert in anthropology, but in con- 
juring, and the combination is rare. As to pachisi and patullo, 
I am unable to make up my mind on the comparative probability 
of borrowing and independent development. It would be odd if 
a& game were carried from Asia to America before Columbus, 
while the use of the metals was not similarly diffused. The re- 
semblances between a picture of Orientals playing pachisi and 
an old Aztec design of Aztecs playing patullo, in Mr. Tylor’s 
paper, are so many and minute as certainly to make a common 
origin of the game seem a very plausible hypothesis. 
* . * 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his new History of Dumfries and 
Galloway, speaks of an old woman, with an ill-name for a witch, 
whom he once found reading a book. He thought it was a Bible, 
but it was Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. A more singular mistake 
occurred to a worthy minister, who found an old wife of his parish 
reading an old book which, of course, he took to be the sacred 
volume. He congratulated her on her studies: ‘ Oh, Jean, think 
of all He did and suffered for us!’ ‘ Aye, sir,’ answered Jean, 
‘think o’ him swimming Carron water, on a cauld frosty morning, 
wi’ his broadsword in his mouth.’ For it was not the New 


Testament that Jean was perusing—it was Blind Harry, and 
Wallace was the hero. 


* * 
* 
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Here is an anecdote that Mr. du Maurier would have illus- 
trated. A very well-bred little girl of two and a half insisted on 
being taken to church, so to church she was carried. On leaving 
she turned to the verger, whom she obviously regarded as her 
host, and sweetly said, ‘Thank you for a very pleasant after- 
noon !’ 

* * 
* 

One is often told that the expression ‘nights’ for ‘at night’ 
is an Americanism, and it is certainly more common in American 
than in English writing, But it was not developed across the 
ocean. In a letter of Father Garnet’s, executed for his share in 
the Gunpowder Plot, he speaks of ‘sleeping nights’ for ‘at 
night,’ and, for all I know, this may be a familiar Elizabethan 
idiom. 

” 7 
* 

The aforesaid Father seems to have only known of the Plot 
through a confession of Father Greenway’s, who, again, confessed 
by way of receiving advice as to how the Plot could be frustrated 
without breaking the seal of confession. Garnet also had a 
general knowledge from Catesby that something was on hand. 
If he gave, on his general knowledge, a general warning, and was 
detected as the source of that warning, he would, of course, be 
tortured to make him confess the rest. Still, he might have 
tried something in the vague anonymous way. What an awful 
position was his, or that of any priest in similar circumstances! 
Apparently he may take no action of any sort on the confession 
of an intended crime. I suppose he is reduced to working on the 
supernatural fears of the person confessing. As in every very 
large body of men, there must be some ‘ regular wonners,’ as the 
Marchioness says, it is odd that we never hear of a bad priest 
organising a vast conspiracy to blackmail his penitents. It 
sounds like a subject for Balzac. Probably there are practical 
difficulties ; at all events, Ido not remember meeting the arrange- 


ment in history or fiction. 


* * 
* 


When so many ingenious people are ransacking history for 
plots, it is curious that the adventures of Jesuits under ‘ Eliza 
and our James’ are not drawn upon. Their perils in hiding- 
holes, and under torture, seem attractive, but we only remember 
Kingsley’s Jesuits, who are not sympathetically treated. There 
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is a curious book of these missionary adventures among British 
savages, with the miracles which did the missionaries. little 
practical good, that may be recommended to the historical 
novelist. A Priest’s Hole is of the very essence of romance. 
One was opened not long ago in Scotland: the remains of a roast 
goose, plates, knives, and forks were on the table—the holy man 
had fared pretty well. Sometimes he was starved out, and came 
forth like a ghost to meet his hideous doom, When Dr. Jessopp 
saw that appearance of an old ecclesiastic in the library, concern- 
ing which he has written, the holy man seemed stout and well 


liking. The spectre of a Jesuit in a Priest’s Hole should be like 
an ecclesiastical Smike. 


* * 
* 


Who the Grey Man may be, in Mr. Christie’s verses which 
follow, he does not explain, and I do not know. He cannot, 
apparently, be that malefactor, in Mr. Crockett’s ‘Grey Man,’ who 


had family prayers every day and a murder in the family once a 
week, 


* * 
* 


UNSAINED.' 
A-linkin’, a-linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea, 
Young Breeta met the Grey Man atween the dyke an’ sea ; 
The stars were i’ the lift abune, the wind was i’ the tree 
When Breeta met the Grey Man a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 


He took her lily, saft hand into his hand o’ grey, 
Said, Pipe, my silly henchman, an’ pipe as weel you may ; 
The happy, happy Yule-tide has set the Grey Folk free, 
And Breeta gaes a-linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 


O what a rain o’ dance notes fell licht an’ thrillin’ then ! 
Wi’ artfu’ grace the piper played an’ a’ the power o’ ten. 

An’ like blawn leaves in autumn that circle wantonly 
Young Breeta an’ the Grey Man gaed linkin’ o’er the lea. 


Still pipes the elfin piper when Yule-tide winds are high, 
When bairns are by the ingle, an’ sained are byre an’ kye; 

But you'll never see Young Breeta nor the bricht glint o’ her e’e, 
Nor lauch as she comes linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 


NIMMO CHRISTIE, 
* «2 
* 


' Protected from evil spirits by a charm. 
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Here we must say a sad good-bye, on the field of disjointed 
chat, to Mr. Zangwill, whose ‘ Without Prejudice’ was so alluring 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. Mr. Zangwill has collected his 
Essayeties (Franco-Briticism, I learned it from Professor Brander 
Matthews) into an elegant volume, worth the study of the curious. 
How many volumes these Ships would make I tremble to con- 
jecture. Mr. Q. succeeds Mr, Zangwill. Him I would be allowed 
to welcome, with a hope that he will steer clear of Wordsworth’s 
favourite topic, ‘these humbugs, the Principles of Poetry.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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BY INHALATION. 


ALKARAM,.—Of all Chemists, 2s. a Bottle, 


ALKARAM.—Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of 
F. Newpery & Sons (Established a.p. 1746), 
1&3 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, 








‘Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mr. a ae Doughty. ‘Junwy Linn. 


Post tree, 2s, 





For the DONNA acknowledgments see overleaf. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 


ANY remittances sent before January 15 to the Epitor of Longman’s Magazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will be acknowledged in the February number. 


A Reader of Longman’s, a pair of knitted socks. Anon. (Orkney), 3 scarves, 
3 pairs of cuffs. Anon. (Ilfracombe), 4 pairs knitted socks. A. T. 5s. Mrs. John 
Parish, woollen wraps and socks. Anon. (Selkirk), 6 scarves. O. E. K. miscel- 
laneous clothing. J. B. G. (Ventnor), 3 parcels of clothing and 5s. for expenses of 
mending. M. L. Briggs, 12. D.W. Eshelby, M.D., 27. E.C. T. and A. T. 
(Leamington), knitted comforters. Devonport, 17. 1s. ‘Quangle,’ parcel of 
knitted articles. E. Pringle, 5s. Mrs. Johnson, 5s. Collected by Miss A. Macla- 
verty, 148. 

Received from Miss Trench from ‘Donna Knitting Society,’ by the Sister in 
Charge, 424 Dock Street, for the Night Refuge :—90 mufilers, 46 pairs of socks, 
2 Tam o’ Shanter caps, 1 white front, 12 pairs of cuffs and mitts; also 3 mufilers 
from C, W. and Z, for ‘ Donna.’ 


Knitted Goods, Clothes, &c. should be ‘sent to the Sister in Charge, St. 
Katharine’s Restaurant, 42a Dock Street, E. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough te 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s Macazinz, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





